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THE FLOWER OF THE FLOCK, 



CHAPTER I. 



A FRAGILE' BUD. 




IMON KING sat cross-legged on a 
strong, much-used table, close to 
his work-room window, stitching 
away as became a busy tailor, and a hus- 
band and father with ten mouths to feed. 
The room in which he sat, which was 
littered with paper patterns, cuttings of 
Oloth, thread, etc., I call his work-room, 
although it was used for many other pur- 
poses besides sewing. It was. originally 
intended to be the parlour of the house, 
and was in fact used as such when Simon 
began his married life, and required ac- 
commodation merely fox his wife and 
himself ; but as time ^eixt on, ^\A^ *^^ 

\ 
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inmates of the house increased at the rate 
of one every eighteen or twenty months, 
the parlour gradually merged into work- 
room, kitchen, nursery, and even bedroom. 

Simon was always talking about leav- 
ing the place for a house better suited to 
their needs ; yet they remained on year 
after year in spite of its inconvenience, feel- 
ing both unable and unwilling to turn out 
and incur heavier expenses in a larger one. 

'' Some of the bigger children will soon 
be out of the way," said Mrs. King, 
** and then there'U be room enough; and 
we're well known and quite established 
here, and I like the old place that I came 
to the day I was married, and where all 
our children were born ; and I think I'm 
too much like a cat to be able to feel 
comfortable in a new house ; so we'll just 
make shift with this somehow, and per- 
haps me and Simon '11 be able to end oiu: 
days here." 

^^But there are seven children come 
already," said Simon, not looking quite 
so nappy as the man who hath his quiver 
full is expected to do ; '^ and if the family 
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increases, we sliall have to turn out, that's 
all about it, unless Dick and Fred soon 
find places out of doors." 

^* But the family won't increase," said 
Mrs. King, in a comforting tone ; " and 
we're not so badly pushed for room, after 
all, now we've made this downstairs into 
a sleeping-room." 

However the family increased, just one 
more, and that was all ; and it happened 
that on the very day when I speak of 
Simon sitting near the window sewing, he 
was congratulated by his neighbours in 
being the father of eight living children 
instead of seven. 

He looked anything but happy as he 
sat working away with needle and thread, 
and using his goose gently, as if afraid 
of disturbing the- house by his work. He 
was thinking, rather anxiously of the new 
responsibihty added to his large share, 
and wondering whether it would be strong 
and healthy, or a sickly child to increase 
the burdens of iis over- worked wife, who 
was a weakly woman. 

Simon had a habit of fot^V^CiSicij^^ ^iX>Siw 
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of looking at the darkest side of things 
generally. And just now, instead of 
thinking that a new blessing had been 
bestowed upon him, and being thankful 
for it, he was looking forward into the 
future with anxiety, and with many fears of 
many kinds, trying to carry the troubles 
of the next week, and month, and year, 
instead of being content with that small 
portion which a wise Providence had 
allotted to him for that particular day, 
and instead of having sufficient trust to 
save him from taking anxious thought 
for the morrow. 

It was a lovely October day, and the 
warm afternoon sunshine was beginning 
to throw long shadows across the streets 
of the quiet little town in which Simon 
lived. The one in which his shop was 
situated was composed of a variety of 
buildings, ranging fi-om the old-fashioned 
substantial private dwelling, and cosy 
thatched cottages, down to the modem 
shop with its plate-glass front. It was of 
course altogether irregular, but there was 
a pjctaresquenesa about it which always 
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struck strangers coming to the town, 
although the majority of the inhabitants 
saw nothing striking in it. 

Simon's house was one of the thatched 
cottages. It contained four rooms, two 
upstairs and two down ; the front one 
which was used for so many purposes 
was a large, low-ceiled room, with rafters 
across it, and a diamond-paned lattice, 
through which many generations had 
looked out upon the green old fields 
opposite. 

Simon's house was quite at the end of 
the street, the other side of which ended 
some little distance further up, so that the 
fields began just where the little cottages 
could overlook them. There were three 
of them : Simon's was the middle one ; 
that on the right was occupied by John 
Flaxman, barber; that on the left by a 
widow named Westall, who took in 
washing, which ' might be seen in the 
early part of each week bleaching in 
the fields across the road, which she had 
obtained the right to use for that purpose. 

The three thatched cottag^Oi^Tcv^^^ ^\\.^ 
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a show in the way of signs. Mr. Flaxman 
displayed over his shop-door a pole half 
as large as a ship's mast, painted spirally 
in red and blue, to imitate — so the village 
urchins thought — an enormous stick of 
that particular toflfee in which their souls 
delighted. The shop of the barber, as 
was the case with Simon's, consisted of 
the front room ; and in the window cer- 
tain showy cards were displayed, brown 
with some years' exposure, advertising the 
merits of certain shaving soaps, macassar, 
and bear's grease. 

Simon's sign was a brightly painted 
board nailed against the white-washed 
wall over the door, informing all whom it 
might concern, and all passers-by besides, 
that Simon King was a professed breeches 
maker, and tailor, and that repairs were 
neatly executed. His window displayed 
a few geraniums in smart pots, which 
were always kept a bright vermilion ; and 
in front of these, leaning against them 
for support, was a fashion plate, repre- 
senting gentlemen in costumes which had 
long ago gone out of fashion. 
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Mrs. Westall had a framed card in front 
of her snowy musKn window-cnrtain, 
which set forth, in ornamental coloured 
letters, that she was a clear- starcher, also 
that mangling was done at her establish- 
ment. 

Just at the present time the said Mrs. 
Westall was up in the front bedroom of 
Simon's house, attending with neighbomiy 
kindness to the new-bom babe and his 
mother. 

Her services were rendered quite volun- 
tarily, and were all the more acceptable 
because Mrs. King had no relations in the 
town to come and see after her, and her 
daughters were too young to be of much 
service at this jimcture. Her eldest child 
Richard was now a youth of sixteen, who 
worked with his father at the tailoring, 
and bade fair to be a clever workman. 
Next to him were two more boys, Fred 
and George ; then came a girl of eleven, 
named Jessie, another boy, Tom, then 
Emma and Lucy; and now, five years 
after the birth of Lucy, this new baby 
arrived, to be the pet of them ^11, 
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Simon King had sent his son Eichard 
out on an errand, and was busily working 
alone, as we have seen, lost in rather 
melancholy thought. 

Suddenly, Mrs. Westall appeared before 
him, for he had not heard the quiet steps 
descending the steep narrow staircase 
from the room overhead; and he was 
meditating too deeply to notice anything. 
He started a little, as he raised his eyes 
from his work and found his neighbour's 
pleasant homely face beaming full upon 
him. 

" Well, Simon," she said quietly, 
'' they're just as comfortable as they can 
be, and as bonnie. The baby's a real 
beauty, bless him ! Not a bit like any of 
your Toms, and Dicks, and Jessies, not 
he ! though they're all nice, bless their 
young hearts, and I don't mean for to cry 
'em down, by no manner of means." 

'' We can't tell what they'll be like till 
they grow up," returned Simon indiffer- 
ently; " one baby's the same as another 
at a day old, all the world over." 

" Indeed no ! " exclaimed Mrs. Westall, 
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who. had never had a child of her own, 
yet thought she knew more about babies 
than many experienced mothers. *' There's 
as much difference as there is between 
chalk and cheese. Now this little lad 
isn't a bit like any of your others, and 
you know I've seen 'em all at his age. 
In my opinion this is the flower of the 
flock, and no mistake about it ; and you'll 
say so yet, if you don't now," 

Simon smiled faintly, and said he didn't 
know about that. 

Mrs. WestaU looked hard at him, and 
said, — 

'' Why, Simon, man ! is there anything 
amiss with you? You're quite down 
in the dumps, it seems to me, about this 
new baby, instead of being pleased and 
thankful. I believe in my heart you'r 
sorry he's come, — anyway, you look lik 
it, I must say." 

" Well, to tell you the truth, I couldn't 
dance for joy about it," answered Simon, 
with an attempt to smile, which was a 
failure. 

** It wouldn't become you it "^^v^ 
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could," said Mrs. Westall, dryly; ^* but 
it tvould become you to be a little bit 
brighter about it. If you carry that 
miserable face upstairs to the missis, you 
needn't expect to see her get on well. 
Tell us now, what's the trouble over this 
baby ? '* 

"Times are hard," replied Simon, dole- 
fully, '^ and I've found it as much as I 
could do to feed and clothe nine of us in 
decent fashion without having a tenth." 

** Bless you, man I it isn't you that's 
fed and clothed them," exclaimed Mrs. 
Westall, whose faith was very strong, and 
her piety of a pronounced type ; *' it's the 
Lord that's done it, giving you health 
and strength for your work, and plenty 
of work to do ; and what He has done for 
nine of you He will surely do for ten. I 
see no reason in the world why you should 
be anything but glad and thankful. 
Children are a heritage from the Lord ; 
and every one He sends should have a 
right-down warm welcome gave to it, 
that's my opinion, Simon. Don't be 
thinkmg — ^however \\dll it be brought up 
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and done for? The Lord will provide, 
Simon — ^the Lord will provide/' 

The cloud lifted a little from Simon's 
face at these words ; still he was not 
going to look at the bright side just yet. 

" Don't you think the little 'un will be 
delicate?" he asked in a melancholy 
tone. ^* He seems very frail and poor." 

^* Not he ! " answered the widow, 
cheerily. ^'He'll thrive well enough with 
such a good mother and father to look 
after him. I can See, Simon," she added, 
with a merry twinkle in her eye, " that 
though you do pretend to turn the cold 
shoulder to this new boy, he's a treasure 
you wouldn't like to lose." 

" Of course I shouldn't, now he's come," 
said Simon, smiling a genuine smile in 
spite of himself ; *' but I didn't want him 
to come for all that." 

^' That's because you're not short of 
such treasures," said the widow; and 
tears crept to her eyes as she went on. 
*' But if your home was always still and 
quiet, and if there were no little folks to 
call you father and mothet Iliot^ ^ ^^isc^^ ''^^ 
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comfort you when you grow older, you'd 
welcome him with a joyfuUer face than 
you're carrying to-day. If he was mine 
you'd see my face shining like a sun 
this blessed minute, Simon ! I say," 
she added, confidentially, while her eyes 
twinkled mischievously through her tears, 
'* I'm sure you could spare me this one, 
Simon, if the missis would agree to it. 
I'd take every care of him, you know, 
and he needn't ever know that he be- 
longed to you." 

At this Simon looked up with his eyes 
open to their widest extent, and he held 
in mid-air the goose which he was about 
to bring down upon a seam, in sheer as- 
tonishment and dismay at the widow's 
wicked proposal. 

^' Give my boy away as if he was a 
kitten!" he exclaimed, ^^or sell him as 
if he was slave-bom ! ' Pon my word, 
Mrs. Westall, you've nearly took my 
breath away." 

" Not quite," laughed the widow. 
*' You've got plenty left to shout with, 
— and rather too much, as the missis '11 
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think, if she's trying to go to sleep. 
Ha, ha ! Mr. Simon, I see the baby's a 
bit of a treasure already." 

'' I'd like to see the gold as 'ud buy 
him, or the woman as I'd give him to," 
cried Simon, getting rather excited about 
it. '^ Why, bless your heart, I wouldn't 
give him to the Queen herself! " 

^^ Ah, I see you're sound at heart, 
after all, about the poor innocent ! " 
laughed Mrs. Westall. *^ I'm quite con- 
tent now I've got you to speak up strong 
for him like that. And I won't fret your 
soul any more by even hinting for him ; 
for I'm sure he'll turn out to be a child 
worth owning. I'll run off now and get 
a dish of tea, and you may expect me in 
again by-and-by." 

With that Mrs. Westall trotted off, 
and Simon uncrossed his legs, laid aside 
his work, and went softly upstairs. His 
face now was almost as shining as the 
day, and it gladdened his wife's heart 
not a little to hear him say, as he covered 
the tiny head of his son with his big 
hand, ^' Bless the little m^iV "Sjb'^ \.^ 
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be the flower of the flock, Mrs. Westall 
says ; and I dessay he will be." 

Mrs. King smiled slightly. She had 
thought and hoped many great things 
about all her children; but they were 
growing up only very ordinary boys and 
girls. **I hope he will be good^^' she 
answered ; ^^ we can wish nothing better 
for him than that." 




CHAPTER II. 



A SAD DISCOVERY. 




FTER the inspiriting chat with 
widow Westall about his new 
baby, Simon did not allow him- 
self to get low-spirited again about 
having another added to his family, to 
feed and clothe. Her good words had 
helped him to look up, and had helped 
him to trust a little more ki a kind 
Providence, than was his wont. 

For, in a general way, Simon's stock 
of faith was veiy small, and he was 
prone to trust in his own small en- 
deavours and limited strength, rather 
than in the One who imparted the 
strength and helped the endeavours. 

"God helps those who help them- 
selves/' was one of his f^yovmfc^ Tssa^s!!eK>is. \ 
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but if lie had been compelled to define 
very clearly what he meant by that, he 
would have said that, for his own part, 
he believed that as long as he could 
work hard he would be able to pay his 
way, but when he couldn't work there 
was nothing but the workhouse to trust 
to. So that his belief in the help of 
Providence was but small. 

However, after his first fret over the 
arrival of the new baby, he brightened 
up, and solaced himself by thinking that 
for some time to come they would not 
feel it an extra expense much ; and that 
by-and-by his eldest boy, Kichard, would 
be turning in a nice little sum weekly, 
and his other boys would soon be out 
of his hands. 

In the course of a week or two Mrs. 
King was in her place amongst them 
all downstairs again ; and the whole 
family were discussing what baby's 
name was to be. As is usual on such 
occasions, each one was eagerly anxious 
that his choice of a name should be 
accepted ; but Simon King said, — 
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" You've all chosen very good names ; 
but now let mother have her turn, and 
then I'll say out which I like best of 'em 
aU." 

^* Well," said Mrs. King, with a plea- 
sant smile on her pale face, ^* I've set 
my heart on having a Scripture name 
this time. You see, Simon, though both 
our names are taken from the Bible, 
we've never given a Scripture name to 
one of our children." 

Simon ran over the names of his 'chil- 
dren, and as if it had just now struck 
him for the first time, he said, — 

'' Bless my life, no more we have, Mary I 
WeU, now, that's a grand mistake; so 
we'll just make it right with this little 
chap. What shall it be, missis ? " 

** I should like it /o/m," answered 
Mrs. King. *^ It's short and nice, and 
it's a name that beautiful things are 
told about in the Bible. We'd better 
call him John, and then we can pray 
for nothing better for him than that he 
may grow up to be worthy of his name." 

^'Well, then, it shall b^ t\v%fe," ^^- 
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sponded Simon, decidedly. ** And so, boys 
and girls, yon can just put all your ne^r- 
fangled names in your pockets, and 
keep 'em for your own children, if you 
ever live to have any, for baby is to 
be plain Jolin^ and nothing more/ 

So this important new baby was 
christened John ; and on the day of 
his baptism, although so many babies 
had passed through the minister's hands 
at the font, that you might naturally 
have thought that he would regard all 
babies as pretty much alike, and take 
but little notice of them, yet the 
minister actually did take particular 
notice of little John King ; and after 
the service he spoke to its proud mother 
of the exceeding fairness and beauty of 
the little one, much to that worthy 
woman's deHght. A little later on, the 
doctor's wife, Mrs. Meredith, called at 
Simon's cottage on her way to town one 
day, askmg to be allowed to rest for 
a few minutes. She was no stranger 
there ; for Simon had worked for her 
boys for several years, had made new 
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things for them, and mended their mal- 
treated school-clothes, all through their 
boisterous boyhood. 

But on this chill November day Mrs. 
Meredith did not call to speak about 
work. She wanted a little rest cer- 
tainly. **But the fact is,'' she said, 
" I want to see this wonderful new 
baby of yours. I ask my husband with 
the greatest interest about all the babies 
that come to town, and he tells me that 
this of yours is quite a beauty. Pray 
let. me see him, Mrs. King." 

Although in a gieneral way Mrs. King 
was almost as afraid of awakening her 
baby, or of touching him when asleep, 
as she would have been of bearding a 
lion in its den, yet now she went quite 
nimbly and willingly upstairs to her 
sleeping beauty, took him up in her 
arms, and carried him down to Mrs. 
Meredith. 

*^ Hell wake, for certain, sure ! " she 
said to herself, as her shoes creaked 
noisily down the stairs. *'But never 
mind; I must show him, to ^\^^^^ "^Jc^^ 
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doctor's wife, as she's always so kind 
to us." 

It pleased the doctor's wife, no doubt, 
but it pleased the proud mother far more 
to show off her tiny boy, and have him 
admired so much. 

**Yes, he is certainly a most pretty 
baby!" said the lady, decidedly. ''And 
that at an age when babies seldom look 
at all attractive or interesting. He is 
delicately fair ; and ah, yes ! he has lovely 
eyes : they will be a dark grey when he is 
older. You must take care of him through 
the coming winter, Mrs. King; for he 
looks as delicate as a snowdrop." 

"I don't think he's weakly, mum," 
observed Simon, from his perch, where, 
after saluting Mrs. Meredith, he had sat 
busily stitching away, making good use 
of every bit of daylight before it faded. 
** He's sound in wind and limb, mum, 
and the doctor says he's healthy, for all 
he looks so delicate. He's small, too, 
for five weeks old; but that's a defect, 
ye know, mum, that he'll be getting over 
every month of his life I " 
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And Simon laughed loudly at himself, 
thinking that he had said a very witty 
thing. 

While they were talking together, and 
baby was showing himself off in the 
most exemplary manner, not crying a 
bit at being suddenly awoke from his 
slumbers, Mrs. Westall entered. She 
had seen the doctor's wife go into her 
neighbour's house, and she had hastened 
to wash herself, and put on a clean cap 
and apron, that she might run in and 
speak of something that was on her 
mind. She came in, looking as neat 
and clean as a new pin, but she was 
evidently rather excited. 

" Good afternoon, ma'am," she said, , 
respectfully to Mrs. Meredith. ** I saw 
you coming in here, ma'am, so I thought 
I would come and try to persuade Mary 
King to speak to you about her baby. 
I washed and dressed it myself the first 
fortnight, ma'am, and I didn't notice 
anything particular about it ; but in the 
last week or two Mary have noticed a 
little something ou its bacik^ \xi'^ ^xsx^ "^ix^iSv. 
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I've advised her to speak to the doctor 
about it in good time, ma'am; but she 
doesn't think it's worth while: she 
thinks it's nothing but what'U go away 
as it came. But J don't think so, 
though p'r'aps I oughtn't to- pertend to 
know anything about it, not being a 
mother. But you must forgive me for 
interfering, Maiy," added Mrs. Westall, 
turning to the mother. '^And now do 
show baby's back to the lady, there's 
a good soul, and see what she thinks 
about it." 

Simon paused in his work, and looked 
rather annoyed as he saw Mrs. Westall 
gently take the baby from its mother's 
arms and unfasten its clothes, to display 
the little white back to Mrs. Meredith. 

*^You see,, ma'am, it's only a little 
swelling, about as big as a nut ; but 
even that is bigger than it was a fort- 
night ago ; and being on the spine, 
ma'am, it makes me that fidgety that 
I can't let Mary shut her eyes to it, so 
she must just forgive me for pushing 
myself forward, and making a fuss about 
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her baby like this. Now, if I may make 
bold to ask, what do you think of it, 
ma'am?'* 

Mrs. Meredith put up her gold-rimmed 
eye-glasses to her eyes and looked closely 
at it for some moments, Simon and his 
wife watching her anxiously the while. 
Then she sat up, saying, — 
• '' It is something that should not be 
there, — of that I am sure ; but I should 
not like to express any fiu-ther opinion 
about it. You must let my husband see it, 
Mrs. King, and that without delay. Try 
to come up in the morning early, will you ? ' ' 

Mrs. King was only weakly yet; and 
hearing this magnified into a matter of 
importance, which she had thought was 
nothing, made her feel (as she afterwards 
said) ^* ready to go through the floor." 
Her pale face went a shade paler as all 
sorts of dreadful apprehensions thronged 
into her mind in a moment, and she 
could scarcely keep from crying as she 
said in a tremulous voice, — 

*^ Yes, 'm, 111 step along in the morn- 
ing, and see what the doctor t\i\\:i!&.^ ^^^-^ 
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it. But I do hope and trust that it's no 
trouble in store for us." 

"I hope so, too, indeed," said Mrs. 
Meredith, kindly. **Baby has not had 
a fall, you think ? " 

^' Oh, no, ma'am. Nobody has nursed 
him but me and Mrs. Westall, and my 
Jessie : she's only a bit of a girl, but 
she's very careful, and as true as steel. 
I'm sure she'd tell straight out if baby 
had had any accident with her." 

'*No," said Simon, from his elevation. 
*' Whatever it is, it's natur'. Baby have 
had no accident : he've been pretty well 
under my own eyes ever since he was 
born; and an accident to bring about 
such a thing as that, would have gave 
rise to a tenible lot o' screechin', and 
that same I've never heard, not at all." 
As no one responded to this, he added 
in a moment or two, " I do hope nothing's 
goin' to happen to the Uttle lad. He've 
been cried up to the skies a'most for 
his purtiness, and now it would be bad 
if anything was to happen to him, and 
p'r'aps spoil him for life ! " 
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'* I sincerely hope with you that it is 
nothing but what will soon pass away/' 
said Mrs-. Meredith. *' Still, it is better 
to have advice about it at once. I will 
speak to Dr. Meredith about it directly 
I get home, Mrs. King, and I shall 
expect to see you in the morning. No 
doubt Mrs. Westall will be kind enough 
to accompany you, and help you to carry 
the dear child, as you are not looking 
at all strong yet.'' 

Mrs. Westall readily promised to do 
so; and again admiring the baby and 
kissing its soft cheek, Mrs. Meredith 
wished theni all good-bye, and went 
her way. 

Poor Mrs. King, who ten minutes 
before had been radiant with pride and 
delight, now drooped like a flower beaten 
down by a storm. *'0h, dear, dear!" 
she sighed, looking down at her fair, 
unconscious babe, *^I wonder what in 
the world's the matter with that dear 
child? Is it goin' to be spinal com- 
plaint, d'ye think, Martha Westall? If 
it is, there be'U be layiu.' ow \i\^ \^^0«^ 
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for years to come like enough \ Oh, 
dear ! dear me ! " 

^* Now don't vex your poor soul afore 
ye know what the matter is," said Simon, 
in a comforting tone. ^^ Just wait till ye 
get the doctor's 'pinion in the momin', 
and then it'll be time enough to begin 
fi-ettin', if any thing's really the matter. 
But p'r'aps there'll be nothin' to fret 
about, after all.'* 

Mrs. Westell also uttered a few sooth- 
ing words, and then she went away, 
promising to call for Mary soon after 
breakfast the next day. 

With a heart heavy with* fear of what 
might be, Mary King took her way to 
Dr. Meredith's next morning. He smiled 
kindly as she entered, and said a few 
pleasant words about her pretty baby; 
but when she displayed to his view the 
baby's back he looked very grave, and 
after a few minutes' consideration, which 
seemed an hour to the anxious mother, 
he said, — 

^' I am very soriy to see this, Mrs. King, 
as I fear it will cause you much trouble." 
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'^Will it kill him, please sir?'' asked 
Mary, with white trembUng lips. 

^' Oh, no : I hope not, indeed ! " replied 
the doctor. " I fear nothing as bad as 
that, Mrs. King. Although the little 
fellow looks delicate, he is quite healthy ; 
and if he has as good a constitution as 
your other children he will do. But," — 
liere the doctor hesitated for a moment, 
while Mrs. King looked up eagerly into 
his face for the next words. ** But," 
he went on, "I fear he will be more or 
less deformed. I shall use all possible 
means for his good; but he will be 
somewhat crippled, without doubt." 

Mary King carried her precious burden 
back home with a very sad heart. Talk- 
ing the subject over with Mrs. Westall 
on the way, she sobbed, " What d'ye 
think of that, Martha, for the flower of 
the flock ? " 




CHAPTER HI. 



AUNT Susan's visit. 




T was indeed a grief to Simon 
and his wife to know that their 
beautiful baby, the flower of their 
little flock, must grow up more or less 
deformed; but this knowledge seemed 
to increase their love for the little one, 
and they bestowed upon it their ten- 
derest devotion. 

As long as baby remained a mere 
baby in arms, its affliction was scarcely 
apparent to anyone ; but when the little 
fellow had at last learnt to walk, — and 
he took far more time in doing so than 
any of his brothers and sisters had done, 
— it was seen that his back was consider- 
ably grown out, and that his head did 
not stand up from his high shoulders 
as it should have done. 
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But the face which looked smilingly 
up into yours, quite unconscious as yet 
of these personal defects, was so pecu- 
liarly sweet and winning, so gentle and 
** heavenly-looking,'' as widow Westall 
declared, that you could not help ad- 
miring, and loving as you admired, the 
little pale hoy whose countenance . was 
most certainly an index to his character. 

All the children of the family vied 
with each other in their efforts to en- 
tertain this patient, fragile pet of them 
all ; and neighbours and friends had 
always kindly smiles and gentle words 
for the afflicted child. 

When he was about four years old, a 
sister of Mrs. King's came a long, long 
journey, quite unexpectedly, to see her 
relatives in their village home. Her 
name was Mrs. Fletcher. She was the 
wife of a well-to-do mechanic, living in 
the outskirts of Birmingham ; and having 
no children of her own, excepting one 
son, who was grown up and married, 
she felt free to take a short holiday now 
and then if she chose. But it ^^^ ^\<5rc^^ 
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time since last she had undertaken" a 
journey to see her sister, Mrs. King and 
her large family, in the Sussex village 
where they lived. 

They had written, in due course, to 
tell her of the birth of this last child ; 
and a few months afterwards they wrote 
again to let her know that the little one 
had something wrong with his back, and 
was likely to grow up deformed. She 
had replied in sympathizing terms to 
this sorrowful letter, and there the cor- 
respondence ceased. Although paper and 
envelopes were cheap, and postage-stamps 
only one penny each, still these people 
did not write to each other excepting on 
very rare occasions : it was a trouble to 
them to do so, and they did not see any 
necessity for it. Mrs Fletcher did not 
even write to inform her sister that she 
intended paying her a visit; so that it 
was a great surprise to her and Simon 
and the children when one day she sud- 
denly appeared in the doorway, and said 
just " Well ! " for a greeting, — ^the same 
as if she was in the habit of running in 
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every day, and saying ^^Well!*' pre- 
paratory to a bit of chit-chat. 

It was a lovely June day, and Simon 
was sitting cross-legged on his work- 
table, humming a tune to himself, and 
stitching away as diligently as he was 
doing on the first day that we saw him. 
The house door was open, and upon the 
soft breeze the sweet fragrance of newly- 
cut 'hay floated in from the fields oppo- 
site. Mrs. King sat in an old-fashioned, 
chintz-covered armchair, working button- 
holes in ja boy's jacket ; and her delicate- 
looking little boy, John, sat in a tiny 
rocking-chair beside her, absorbed in an 
old accordion, over which he was bending 
with the greatest interest and delight. 

This instrument had seen its best days 
when Mrs. King's father was a young 
man. It had belonged to him, and he 
had been skilful enough to discourse 
sweet music upon it ; and some of the 
pleasantest recollections of Mrs. King's 
childhood were connected with her father's 
old-fashioned accordion. He had be- 
queathed it to her, and ^\v^ \i^'iL\i^'$5^<^"^^^ 
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upon it all the care which such a family 
relic should receive at the hands of those 
to whom it is entrusted. Neither herself 
nor Simon had any faculty for producing 
anything like music from it; and so it 
had stood lipon a little side-board in her 
front room, with the family Bible, during 
the long years of their married life, and 
was looked upon as an ornament rather 
tlian an object to be handled and used. 
If at any time Mrs. King had, as a very 
special favour, allowed the children to 
have it in their own hands, they had 
managed to produce from it sounds almost 
as excruciating as the strains of ill-played 
and dilapidated bagpies, which caused 
her to put it back in its place rather 
quicker than she took it therefrom, and 
to assure the children more emphatically 
than ever that it was not a plaything, and 
that she really must not trust grand- 
father's accordion into their hands any 
more. 

But on several occasions, as upon this 
fair June day of which I am speaking, 
little John had been allowed to sit beside 
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his mother with this precious instrument 
upon his knee, and his tiny fingers caress- 
ing its keys, and moving up and down 
with gentle inquiry, as if bent upon 
finding out all the sweet music hidden 
beneath them. When he produced a 
sound with his soft touch, it was more 
like a musical sigh than anything else, 
and he elicited nothing harsh enough to 
cause his mother to wish to restore it to 
its place upon the little side-table. 

^^ It's a treat to the dear child to be 
allowed to have it, and he's that gentle 
with it that he couldn't do it any harm. 
And it seems to me that he'll take after 
his grandfather, and manage to get real 
tunes out of it by-and-by," said Mrs. 
King. " I'm sure I'm glad he takes to 
it : it's somethin' to wile away the long 
hours, shut up as he is from all the play 
that other children can enjoy." 

So the old accordion was being handled 
with the utmost gentleness and intelli- 
gence by little John, when his aunt Susan 
Fletcher appeared at the door. 

Simon and his wife looked u^ 8.t^tt\ft»^^ 
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and when they recognised the visitor they 
both dropped their work ; and Mary rose 
up, her face flushing with pleasure, and 
exclaimed, — 

^* Why, Susan ! who'd ever ha* thought 
o' seeing you ? What ever has brought 
you here ? and I hope nothing's the 
matter." 

** No,.notliing.'s -the. matter-! " cried out 
Simon, before Mrs, Fletcher could r^ply. 
*' Don't ye. see as her face is too smilin' 
lor that,, wife ? Well, I'm downright 
glad to see ye, and you're hearty wel- 
come ; if you'll excuse me gettin' down 
off my perch till I've finished about 
a dozen stitches, and then this job's 
finished." 

Simon leaned forward as he spoke, and 
gave her a hearty shake of the hand ; 
and then Mary kissed her, and gave her 
words of warm welcome also. 

" So this is my new little nephew, is 
it?" asked Mrs. Fletcher, kindly, as she 
stooped to stroke John's hair, and kiss his 
soft pale cheek. ^^Well, he don't look 
as rosy and plump as we could wish ; but 
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he'll fill out by-and-by, and be as bonnie 
as any of 'em, may-be." 

"We hope so," replied his mother, 
looking fondly at him. 

" So he's got poor father's old 'cor- 
dion, has he ? " continued Mrs. Fletcher. 
" Well, is he goin' to make anything out 
of it, eh ? " 

She stooped to look into the little boy's 
face, and he answered, shyly, — 

" Yes. I'm trying to play ^ Jesus, 
tender Shepherd, hear me : ' it's what 
we've learnt to sing at the Sunday 
School." 

"Bless the dear child, how plain he 
talks 1 " exclaimed his aunt. " He's quite 
a little man for his age, — only I wish 
he looked a bit stronger and ruddier. 
If he'd been brought up in dirty, black 
Birmingham now, he might well have 
looked pale and droopin' ; but for a 
country lad he ain't just the right thing, 
sister Mary." 

It's his affiction, you know," said Mrs. 
Bang, softly. "But we're hoping that 
every year '11 make a diffeiene^^ \iO V^xs^r 
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Mrs. Fletcher looked at the little fellow 
with kindly concern for quite a minute ; 
and then, looking up with a radiant face, 
she said, " Now, 111 tell you what you 
must do, Mary, and p'r'aps it'll be the 
makin' of that dear boy, — ^you must just 
let him go back home with me for a 
month, and see what wonders change of 
air '11 do for him. I shall have nothin' 
to do but mind him, and I'll promise to 
look after him as if he was my own 
boy. \Vhat d' you say to that, brother 
Simon ? " 

** Well, it's jest the last thing in the 
world we should ha' thought of," said 
Simon, *^ to let that dear boy out of our 
sight for a day even. He's bin close 
under our eyes, as you may say, from the 
very hour he was bom ; 'cos he ain't like 
the other dear children, as can look after 
theirselves and stand up strong for their- 
selves if need be. It's very kind of you, 
Susan Fletcher, to wish to do the boy a 
good turn ; but we must think it over and 
over before we can say yes or no to that 
as you propose." 
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*'Yes," added Mrs. King, with an 
anxious sigh, ^^ we must think it over ; 
for the very mention of wantin' to take 
my little boy away for a bit, though it's 
for his good, makes me feel jest the same 
as old Jacob must ha' felt, I should 
think, when his big sons went and told 
him that the ruler of Egypt wanted his 
little son, Benjamin, to be sent down with 
the others, next time they went for com. 
The heart inside of me cries out. No : I 
won't let him go ! But then I says to 
myself, P'r'aps that's only selfishness; 
and if it 'ud be for the dear boy's good, 
I ought to be willin' to let him go. But 
we must ask him what he thinks about it 
all. Say, John, my dear, if father and 
me was willin' for you to go and stay with 
Aunt Susan for a week or two, all the 
way to Birmingham, ye know, should you 
like to go with her ? ' ' 

Quiet Uttle John had been revolving 
this very question in his own mind while 
the three grown-up people were talking 
together, so now he was quite ready with 
his answer and spoke at ouce^— 
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*'Yes, mother, I should like to go a 
big, long ride in the train with auntie ; 
and I'd come back again very soon to all 
of you at home,'' said the little fellow, 
his eyes bright, and his pale face all 
a-glow for a moment at the thought of 
going oflf in the train . to see a strange, 
large town far away. For, as is often 
the case with afflicted children, he was 
intelligent beyond his years, and often 
asked questions of the other children who 
went to school about far-oflf countries, 
and the sea, and all sorts of things of 
which he had heard words dropped, and 
which aroused his wonder and curiosity 
greatly. 

*' But there's time enough to talk about 
all this by-and-by," said Mrs. King, feel- 
ing a little bit disappointed, she scarcely 
knew why, that John was so ready and 
willing to go away from her, though but 
for a short time. '' At present you must 
come upstairs, Susie," she added, "and 
take off your things, and get a cup of tea. 
I'm sure you must be tired and hungry, 
joiting along such a journey as that," 
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Then the two women went upstairs 
together ; and while Mrs. Fletcher was 
taking oflf her out-door clothes, and 
washing the dust of travel from her face 
and hands, Mrs. King was chatting away 
as fast as she could about her little boy, 
telling of his aflBiiction and delicate health, 
and of his words and ways so different 
from those of healthy, robust children. 
And, while she was speaking, the tears 
slowly trickled down her face. 

''Now, don't be down-hearted about 
that boy," said Mrs. Fletcher, in a com- 
forting tone. " As like as not he'll be as 
long-Uved as any of your children ; aye, 
and as useful, too. I've often seen that 
the Lord seems to make up to them poor 
afflicted ones, in some way or other, what 
they run short of in bodily strength ; so 
that they often turn out to be as useful, 
in their day and generation, as them that 
seem to be loaded with blessings. Don't 
be lookin' forward with fear and tremblin', 
Mary, and don't be grievin' about his 
misfortune : it haven't spoilt his beauty 
one bit. Why, when he ga^^e t\v^^ \i^^?^- 
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tiful look up into my face, I thought I'd 
never seen anybody I admired so much ; 
and then, tliinkin' of his affliction makes 
one feel all the more tender and lovin' 
towards him." 

''Yes, I feel that,'' said Mary, drying 
her tears, '' and I see it in the way other 
folks behave towards him. Yes, I mostly 
keep up my heart, and try to think it'll 
be all right for him in the futm-e." 

'' Of course, that's what you must do, 
Mary. And before I go, we'll try to get you 
round to let him go, too, for a change." 

'' How long can you stay, Susan ? " 

'' Only till Friday evening. I like to 
be at home always on Saturdays, to 
make things square for Sundays; and I 
promised my Kobert as I'd be at home. 
Men don't get along very well by their- 
selves : poor helpless cre'turs at the best 
o' times they are, when they comes to 
housekeepin'." 

This was on a Monday; and, true to 
her promise to her husband, when Friday 
came, Mrs. Fletcher packed up her few 
tilings in a parcel ready for starting. 
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During the week they had talked much 
and often about letting little John go, 
and had consulted Mrs. West all and an- 
other neighbour or two ; and at length 
they decided that he should go, and stay 
a whole month, if he did not grow home- 
sick, and if his uncle and aunt did not 
grow tired of him. 

There was quite a scene when the hour 
of departure came. They had taken tea 
very early in the afternoon ; and as the 
children had broken up at school for the 
holidays, they were all on the spot, and 
marched off up the village street to 
escort little John, with his mother, and 
his aunt, to the station. 

The neighbours looked after the beau- 
tiful boy and blessed him as he went on 
his way, little thinking how soon his 
beauty was to be blighted; and that 
henceforth, if they were to admire him 
at all, it must be for a deeper and more 
lasting beauty than that which was 
merely skin deep. 




CHAPTER IV. 

BLIGHTED BEAUTY. 

JN a day or two after Mrs. Fletcher's 
departure, a letter came to tell 
Johnny's anxious parents that 
she and the little boy had arrived safely 
at Birmingham, and that he seemed to 
be very content and happy, and full of 
interest in all he saw and heard.- So 
this set the heai'ts of Simon and his wife 
at rest, and they fervently hoped the 
change would do him much good. 

Nearly a month passed away, and they 
felt no concern during that time because 
Mrs. Fletcher had not written again. 
But now they began to expect a letter, 
telliQg them when to look for their dear 
boy's return home, and one and all felt 
veiy impatient to see him. Simon had 
frequently remarked, as he sat stitching 
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away at the window, that the house 
seemed *^ dead-alive '' without little 
Johnny; and somehow the lovely sum- 
mer weather did not seem half so bright 
and inspiriting to him as it would have 
done had Johnny's golden head been 
seen about the house and the village 
street. 

The month had nearly expired when 
at last the letter which they were so 
eagerly looking for arrived. With a 
beaming face Simon opened it, but 
before reading many words the smile 
died quickly away, and he tm-ned so 
pale as to make his wife exclaim, with 
a cry as if she were in pain, — 

"What is it, Simon? What's hap- 
pened to the boy ? " 

" I don't know yet," answered Simon, 
with a trembling voice. " I haven't read 
far enough." 

'* Eead out loud then : I can't wait ! " 
exclaimed the mother, full of deadly 
apprehension which made her tremble 
from head to foot. And Simon read 
out, — 
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'' My Deab Sister and Brother, — 

"I beg aud pray of you not to 
upset yourselves over what I've got to 
tell you, but to ask the Lord to give you 
strength to bear bad news, and to help 
you to be thankful that things are no 
worse than they are, as they might have 
been, if it hadn't been for His mercy. 
About four days after we got home your 
darling Johnny seemed poorly, so I took 
every care of him and tried to make him 
better, but as he worsened I sent for 
the doctor, and oh, my dear sister, you 
may guess what I felt when he told me 
that sweet boy was having small-pox! 
I scarce knew what to do for the best, 
so I prayed the Lord to direct me, and 
then I decided not to write to you till 
he was better; for the doctor said it 
was only a mild sort he'd got, but it 
was all the more catching on that ac- 
count; so I thought if you rushed over 
to him and then carried it back to your 
family, there'd be trouble that you 
mightn't ever get over. The doctor said 
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there was no danger, and if I followed 
his directions exact, though the little 
fellow is delicate, he'd he sure to pull 
through, with God's blessing. I know, 
dear sister, you'll forgive me not telling 
you before, when you see I did all for 
the best; and how happy and thankful 
I am to tell you that the dear boy is 
mending as fast as he can. He has only 
to get up his strength now ; ■ and I have 
got toys and everything I can to amuse 
him, so that I can assure you he is very 
happy, and he doesn't pine to go home, 
for I tell him that as soon as he gets 
quite strong, I shall take him that nice 
journey in the train back to you. So I 
hope you will make up your mind to 
let him stay with me another month, 
when I hope he will be quite strong, 
and there won't be any fear of carrying 
the disease back to the other children. 
And for their sakes I beg you not to 
come over, for I assure you the dear 
boy couldn't be better done by in his 
mother's hands. Dear sister, you will 
be anxious, I know, to heax Ko^ l^s^x. \>5^ 
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lovely face is spoilt. Well, I can't deny 
that he's rather badly marked, but it's 
nothing to compare to some* that have 
had small-pox ; he isn't pitted deep, and 
it haven't altered his eyes or his mouth 
one bit, as it does some people. And 
though he can never be the lovely boy 
that he was, he's got the same heavenly 
look in his eyes, and the same sweet 
smile of peace; and he will always be 
beautiful in my eyes and in yours, dear 
sister, and to everybody that knows him. 
And now I must say good-bye, and God 
bless you ; and though I'm a poor hand 
at widting, see what a letter I've writ 
to you ! It has took me the best part of 
this day to get through it, and I mean 
to send you a letter every week till you 
get your sweet boy back again, so that 
you may know how he's going on. Keep 
up your hearts, dear sister and brother, 
and instead of fretting too much over 
this affliction, do try to be thankful, 
and praise the good Lord that He has 
spared your dear boy, and is giving him 
his health and strength again. With 
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love from us all, especially Johnny, I 
remain your affectionate sister, 

" Susan Fletcher." 

"P.S. — He has been so good and 
patient through his iUness, and the 
doctor has been quite taken up with 
him, and has given him many a Uttle 
goody." 

During the reading of this letter Simon 
broke down many a time, and it took 
him a long time to get through it, with 
his choking voice. As for Mrs. King, 
her tears were falling like rain, and 
sometimes she pressed her hands to her 
heart, as if to try to still its wild beating. 
When Simon had finished the letter she 
buried her face in her apron, and sobbed 
as if nothing could comfort her. 

** Oh, my beautiful boy I " she moaned, 
between her sobs. *' Oh, to think he's 
been so ill, and me not with him ! Oh, 
Simon ! to think o' that sweet cretur 
bein' spoilt for life ; and such a beauty 
as he was 1 " 
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Simon could not reply, for his face was 
twitcliing ; and at last the tears fell from 
his own eyes. But neither he nor his 
wife thought of reproaching Mrs. Fletcher 
for the course she had taken in keeping 
them in ignorance of the child's state 
till now. 

When anything was wrong, it was 
generally the case that Mrs. King had 
to be comforter and consoler ; but now 
her burst of grief was so long and so 
excessive, that Simon was fain to try his 
tongue at that unwonted work. 

''Now, wife," he said, in an unsteady 
voice, *' we mustn't take it quite so hard 
as all this : it ain't as if we've lost him^ 
ye know I He won't be any the worse 
for this, 'cept jesfc in his dear face ; and, 
after all, 'handsome is as handsome 
does,' ye know: and, as Susan says, 
' he'll always be beautiful to them as 
knows him ; ' and it ain't half as bad 
as if he'd lost a arm or a leg. He'll be 
jest as useful as he was afore, and jest as 
dear to us. And, as Susan says again, 
< we must try to be thankful, and bless 
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the Lord that He hasn't seen fit to take 
him from us.' " 

These words had some effect on Mrs. 
King. She took her apron down from 
her tear-stained face, and said, as well 
as her sobs would allow her, — 

" Yes : I s'pose we ought to be thank- 
ful, and I am thankful that he's spared. 
But, I can't help frettin' now to think 
what he've gone through, dear lamb, and 
me not there ! And then to think of his 
dear face, as was as fair as alabaster, all 
spoilt. Well, p'r'aps I thought too much 
of him: I was fair puffed up about him. 
Why, that day as he walked up street 
with his aunt to the station, and the 
neighbom's all lookin' after him, and 
admirin' him, there wasn't a prouder 
mother in all the land than me ! He 
is the flower o' the flock, I says to my- 
self ; and so he'd be of any family as ho 
belonged to, — even a nobleman's or even 
the Queen's, for the matter o' that ! " 

*' Eh, but you was puffed up, and no 
mistake ! " exclaimed Simon, smiling 
sadly through his tears. 
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^^Well, hadn't I cause?" Baid Mrs, 
King, quite ignoring her darling's slight 
deformity. '* Wasn't he as beautiful to 
look at as any Prince as was ever born ? 
Where did ]ioil ever see a fairer child 
'mongst rich or poor, Simon ? " 

'*Ah, you're his mother, that's how 
'tis! " answered Simon, smiling. " Don't 
ye know the sayin' as * there's but one 
purty baby in the world, and every 
mother's got it ' ? Well, that's how it is 
over that four-year-old baby-boy o' youm; 
though I'm goin' to confess that he's a 
beauty in his father's eyes, as well as in 
his mother's. But I'd seen purty children 
before I seen him ; and I shall see more 
beside him, as long as I've got eyes to 
look about me." 

" Well, 1 never seen one like him | '' 
said Mrs. King, very decidedly, as she 
rose from her seat, heaved a deep sigh, 
and tried to wipe her last tears away. 
'^ And what's more," she added, ^' though 
I'm his mother as says it, I'm sure there 
ain't many like him." After a pause, 
he exclaimed, '* Oh, Simon, it does seem 
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that hard as I can't go to him ! It's 
oftentimes when they are jest gettin' 
better that there's the most danger ; 
and s'pose he should go back now, and 
p'r'aps die ! " 

'^ Oh, no : he's out of danger, now ! " 
said Simon; who also felt it hard that 
he could not be with his child in his 
weakness. *'And ye know, wife, he 
couldn't be in better hands than Susan's ; 
she'll be every bit as good to him as you 
would yourself. All that's the matter 
now, she says, is that he wants to get 
strong ; and depend upon it she'll take 
every care of him till he do ; and of course 
it 'ud never do to run the risk of bringin' 
small-pox into this house ; though if that 
dear boy was a-dyin' I'd go to him, no 
matter what 'ud come of it." 

Mrs. King saw that this was a common- 
sense way of talking ; and now that her 
first wild burst of grief had spent itself, 
she was able to think over the whole 
affair with calmness, and even something 
like resignation. She presently went in 
to the next house to tell widow Westall 
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of this new trouble ; and there she found 
comfort from her sympathising words and 
kind advice in the matter. But previously 
to this, she had first gone upstairs to her 
own bedroom; and there, with more 
tears, but calm and hopeful ones, she had 
committed her little boy in faith to God's 
tender care, begging Him to restore hini 
to health, and to give them all a happy 
meeting again iu this life, and a happier 
still in the life to come, when all tears 
would be wiped away, and parting and 
sorrow no more known. 

Mrs. Westall was glad to see her so 
calm and resigned; and being a truly 
Christian woman herself, she guessed 
that Mary had been to the Throne 
of Grace to find help for her time of 
need. 

'* Bear little fellow !'' exclaimed widow 
Westall, with aflfectionate tears glisten- 
ing in her eyes, '' I'm sure we shall all 
welcome him back just as hearty as if he 
was still as fair as a lily. The disease 
won't have touched his sweet disposition, 
that's a corufort ; for, after all. it ^yas fop 
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that we loved and admired liim so, and 
that'll look out through his eyes yet, and 
make us admire him. Why, if he'd been 
a cross-grained, bad-disposed child, d'ye 
think his fair skin 'ud have got him all 
the love and admiration as have been 
heaped on him ? I should rather think 
not ! So you needn't go to think, Mary, 
as he've lost his chief beauty : he'll bring 
that back with him sure enough, dear 
boy!" 

During that week Mary called also 
upon the minister to tell him of her 
trouble, and upon Mrs. Meredith, the 
doctor's wife ; and from these kind friends 
she got the same comfort that she had 
done from her humbler friend, Mrs. 
Wesfcall. And everybody seemed so glad 
that the child's life was spared, and that 
he would soon be back amongst them, 
that Mary was, as she said, "quite 
heartened up," and she was convinced 
that he would henceforth be just as much 
thought of, as if no disease had stamped its 
malignant impress upon his beautiful face. 

And so it proved. For wh^i\. ^\iQ»^\:^^x 
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month or five weeks had passed away, 
and the day had come for his return 
home, the httle village was almost as fall 
of expectancy as if a veritahle prince was 
going to make his entry. The neigh- 
bours, with more of kindly interest than 
of mere curiosity, had inquired of Mrs. 
King what train her boy was to come by ; 
and they said one to another, " We must 
look out for little Johnny when he comes 
down fi-om the station." And so they 
did ; and when after frequent peeping 
out they w^ere rewarded by the appearance 
in the distance of the boy and liis aimt 
walking down the street in the golden 
glow of the August evening sunlight, and 
accompanied by a bevy of children who 
had invaded the little railway station in 
order to be the first to greet him, they 
stepped out eagerly on to the footpath, 
and as he came up they gave him kindly 
welcome, and remarked that he looked 
fatter and more robust than when he 
went away, and that the dreaded disease 
had not worked him much mischief after 
all, although his almost unearthly beauty 
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had vanished for ever, so far as this life 
was concerned. 

But his mother, whose eyes had been 
keenest to mark his beauty, were keenest 
now to mark how cruelly it was marred. 
When she was told of his coming, she 
ran eagerly out and caught him up in 
her arms, clasping him close, and kissing 
him fervently for more than a minute, — 
while her overflowing heart thanked God 
for the blessed opportunity of clasping 
her darling again in life and in health. 
Then she held him away from her, and 
gazed into his pink and pitted face with 
an expression which he did not under- 
stand; so unconscious was he, that she 
saw aught there different from what she 
had gazed upon before. Then, with a 
sharp sob, her tears flowed down, and 
carrying him to her husband, she ex- 
claimed quietly, — 

*' Here's the dear boy, Simon ! It 
might ha' been much worse, God knows ; 
still, we shall have to admire him now 
more for the soul that looks through the 
face than for the face itself/' 
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*' That's how it's al'ays been, Mary, 
BO that'll be nothing new," answered 
Simon, as he took his boy and pressed 
liim to his bosom with a feeling of intense 
thankfulness. 

** Wliy, my little man, you're heavier 
than you was when ye went away ! *' he 
exclaimed. *'Ay, and bonnier, too! 
Never fear, Mafy," he added, patting his 
wife's shoulder, as she stood weeping 
beside him, **but he's goin' to be the 
flower o' the flock to the end o' the 
chapter." 

And Mrs. Fletcher, whom they had 
scarcely noticed yet (so absorbed were 
they in the boy), said quietly, '* Ay, that 
he will be, never fear ! " 




CHAPTER V. 



HOME SYMPATHY. 




llMON KING'S house was far more 
quiet and less crowded now than 
when we first made his acquain- 
tance. Shortly after Johnny's return 
from Birmingham, Eichard, the eldest 
of the family, who had been working 
with his father hitherto, started off to 
the same town, to a situation in a large 
tailoring establishment, which his Aunt 
Fletcher had succeeded in getting for 
him. It was the first break in the family, 
and they all felt very sad in parting with 
Eichard, who had been a steady, submis- 
sive son, and a great help to his father 
in his business. Shortly afterwards Fred, 
who had been serving an apprenticeship 
to a carpenter in the village, went away 
from home also, having obt^dvifc^ ^\svr 
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ployinent in large carriage works in the 
neighbouring town; George went away 
to an uncle in Worcestshire, a stone- 
mason, to learn the trade ; and Jessie, 
who was now fifteen, was taken in at 
the Rectory as kitchen maid. So that 
now there were only two boys and two 
girls at home, and Mrs. King said there 
was plenty of elbow room in the old 
cottage now, and she was right glad she 
had never been brought round to leave 
it in the days when they were rather 
overcrowded. 

Little Johnny had fretted a good deal 
over the partings that had taken place ; 
but after a few months, when he had got 
over the trouble, he felt a great sense 
of relief in having the house so much 
quieter and less bustling than before. 
He was more delicately constituted than 
his brothers and sisters, who were all 
robust and healthy, and he shrank from 
their boisterous play and merry noises 
when they were all at home, and felt 
the present calm and quiet very grateful 
to his sensitive nerves. His brother Tom, 
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who was now nearly fourteen, was no 
companion for him. He could not under- 
stand Johnny's gentle tastes and feelings, 
and he hahitually snubbed and slighted 
him in a very ujikind way. Tom had a 
wayward, harsh disposition, and bade 
fair to be the most troublesome of the 
family. On this account Simon made up 
his mind that he should learn his own 
business, and that he would keep him at 
home under his own influence and care. 

Emma and Lucy were still happy 
school-girls, although Emma was often 
impatiently asking when her school days 
would be over. She was such an indus- 
trious little girl with her needle, and so 
clever, that her mother had promised 
her she should go to learn dressmak- 
ing when she was older, and Emma was 
impatient for the time to come. She was 
quite a little woman in her way, and 
longed to be able to show off her skill 
in dressmaking for grown-up persons, as 
she had often done for her own and 
Lucy's dolls. 

Lucy was a gentle, quiet l\tet\^ ^xv^jAk^^ 
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more like Johnny in her ways than any 
other member of the family, and his 
constant companion when at home. She 
was quite a little mother to the delicate, 
deformed boy, walking out with him 
whenever he wanted to go, and amusing 
him with her little toys and books when 
at home. She was not a strikingly 
pretty child ; but she had soft blue eyes, 
a sweet expression of face, and a tender 
mouth, always ready to quiver with sym- 
pathy for anybody in trouble. Mrs. King 
called her *^ the httle house-girl," and said 
Lucy must never go away from home to 
business or service when she grew up : 
she was too valuable to ^be spared ; and 
since one daughter must be kept at home 
for help and companionship, it must be 
Lucy : she was so kind and thoughtful, 
and so useful about a house. 

Johnny always looked out regretfully 
after her w^hen she went to school, and 
greeted her with delight when she re- 
turned. He sometimes begged his mother 
to let him go with her ; but she shook 
her head and said, — 
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^^ You must wait till you're a bit 
bigger, Johnny, my boy ; they're a rough 
lot of little lads that go to school, and 
you wouldn't stand much chance amongst 
'em till you get stronger." 

But one day when he had passed his 
fifth birthday, Mrs. King ventured to 
send him with Lucy. ^* He can go for a 
week, at any rate, just to see how he 
stands it," she said. And away Johnny 
went very delightedly, and feeling himself 
a most important member of society. He 
was anticipating a happy time amongst 
schoolfellows, hoping to sing with them 
their sweet songs, share in their won- 
derful studies, and their merry games. 
But alas ! the glamour died away from 
this new life before he had been in school 
an horn* ; and, instead of looking radiant 
and expectant as when he entered, he sat 
in a drooping, dejected^attitude, that made 
his deformity all the more conspicuous ; 
and every now and then his large eyes 
filled with tears, which however he was 
very anxious to conceal. 

When Lucy joined him at noon. ^1:^^ 
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saw tliat somethiDg was the matter, and 
she gently made liim tell her all. Then 
her face flushed, and her soft blue eyes 
flashed with pitiful indignation, as she 
said, — 

** Never mind, dear Johnny; we'll go 
home and tell mother ; and we mustn't 
let it happen any more : bless him ! " 

She spoke in an old-fashioned way, 
copying her mother in her attempts to 
comfort Johnny. Then she took his 
hand, and walked along the hot and dusty 
roads homewards, at such a rate that 
Johnny could scarcely keep up with her ; 
and the fierce August sunshine almost 
overpowered him. 

She was quite unconscious of being 
inconsiderate to Johnny just now ; the 
fact was, she was suiting her pace to her 
hasty and indignant feelings, and was 
not aware of it till Johnny said softly, — 

'^ Please don't go quite so fast, Lucy." 

In an instant she came to a standstill, 
and looked down at his heated face with 
great concern, 

''Dear old Johnny!'' she exclaimed 
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tenderly, ^^ whatever came over me ? I'm 
sure I didn't know I was going at such a 
rate ! Bless liim, he's all of a perspira- 
tion ! but now we'll creep along slow." 

In a few minutes they were at home. 
The slower walking had done nothing 
towards removing the flush from Lucy's 
face ; and as she greeted her mother it 
deepened to a fiery red. 

" Oh, mother!" she exclaimed, " please 
don't let Johnny go to school any more ! 
Oh, he's been so upset and miserable ! 
D'you know, the boys have been calling 
him ' humpty dumpty,' and telling him to 
look behind him at his hump, and then 
laughing at him, and pushing up their 
shoulders like his ! " 

While Lucy was thus impetuously 
detailing Johnny's grievances, his lips 
quivered, and his eyes filled with tears. 
Some mothers would have burst out laugh- 
ing, or called the trouble all " stuff and 
nonsense." But Mrs. King]was one of the 
most tender-hearted women in the world ; 
and any trouble that affected her afflicted 
little boy went to her own he^t \iiL^ ^ 
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knife. The thoughtless allusion on the 
part of the school children to his deformity 
hurt her even more than it did hirn. 

She looked down at him for a moment, 
and then sitting down she lifted him on 
to her knee, and said tenderly, — 

*' Wasn't it all in fun, Johnny? Did 
you mind it, love ? " 

Johnny's answer was a burst of tears : 
he leaned his head against her bosom 
and sobbed piteously, while, as she held 
it there, her own tears fell over his golden 
curls. 

^* Yes, mother ; 'cos I wish I hadn't got 
anything wrong with my back," he said 
between his sobs. 

Mrs. King scarcely know what to say. 
How fervently she, too, wished that he 
had not ! But there was the deformity, 
which could never be mended, the cross 
which must be carried to the end of his 
life ; and while she thought of this she 
prayed most fervently that God would 
give her beloved boy resignation, and 
strength to carry his cross with patience 
and meekness. 
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This was the first time that Johnny 
had ever been twitted about his mis- 
fortune, and the effect of it upon him, 
rather dismayed his mother; for she 
argued that in passing through a hard 
and thoughtless world, he would be certain 
to meet often with sneers and scorn from 
heartless people. '' Ah, it's very hard," 
she said to herself, ''that those who are 
afflicted by God should be despised and 
sneered at, by their fellow-creatures ! " 

She had herself always taught her 
children to pay the utmost respect to the 
afflicted, and to regard them only with 
compassion and pity, — even blind or 
maimed beggars, who sometimes passed 
through the village. And when they 
met in the street any person deformed, 
or otherwise afflicted, she would say, 
''Now don't stare at this person, children : 
it's cruel to stand gaping at anybody 
that's got such a trouble as that to bear." 
So that these boys and girls of hers had 
grown up with a kindly dread of hurting 
the feelings of the afflicted. 
1'Well, Johnny dear," sTcie^ ^^\Sl^ '^'^'V 
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sliould like ye to be brave, and not mind 
what they say. But if you do mind it so 
much, you shan't go to school for another 
year; 'cos I know that when yon get 
older you won't he fretted by what the 
boys and girls say. We all know that 
your back isn't quite right ; but we don't 
any of us love ye a bit the less for that ; 
and we must try to feel satisfied with 
what the Lord has been pleased to do for 
us, and not fret if we're a bit different 
from other folk. It'll be all right when 
we get to heaven : we shall all be straight 
and beautiful there." 

She talked a little more to him in this 
sympathizing fashion, and soon his sob- 
bing ceased, and he dried up his tears. 
But she would not allow him to go back 
to school again just yet, lest if he got 
cowed and dispirited about his trouble at 
this early age, he might never get over 
it in his life. 

So Lucy determined to teach hiTn aJl 
she could at home, and in evenings she 
put him through the same course of in- 
struction that she had gone through 
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herself at school, so that in a few months 
he was able to read, and also to write 
a little. 

And all this time he was making good 
use of the old accordion, and conld play 
many a simple tune from ear ; and it was 
a great solace to him in his lonely hours, 
and a delight to his father and mother, 
who thought him quite a genius. 

When the following spring came, 
Johnny experienced a repetition of the 
trouble which had so upset him at school. 
And this was how it happened : Mrs. 
Meredith's youngest boy, whose name 
was Eoland, was a very naughty, trying 
little lad. His mother sadly admitted 
that she had done a great wrong in entrust- 
ing such a high-spirited, wayward child 
to servants as much as she had done ; and 
now she saw that the mischief they had 
wrought, in alternately crossing his will 
and foolishly petting him, might perhaps 
never be undone. After much delibera- 
tion she decided to send him away to 
school for a time; but before he had 
been from home a year, he came b^ckvs^ 
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disgrace, liaving been expelled as an 
incorrigible. 

This was a great grief to his parents, 
his mother especially. She now adopted 
another course for him : she engaged a 
Christian young lady to undertake his 
education at home, with that of his little 
sister, a gentle child two years younger 
than himself; and this young lady, Miss 
Gal ton, \vas to keep Eoland entirely in her 
care, away fi'om the servants. 

He was a sad trouble to her, though 
she tried with unfailing patience and 
kindness to ^^ manage '' him. He would 
contrive to evade her watchful eye some- 
times, slip out, and play truant for half 
a day ; and in other ways he tried her 
forbearance sorely. 

He was out on one of these excursions 
on a certain sunny afternoon in May, 
swaggering up the village street with all 
his eight-year-old sense of independence, 
when, as he was approaching Simon King's 
house, his steps were arrested by the soft 
strains of " Home, sweet home," played 
on a concertina, as he thought. He went 
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on, peeping curiously in at the barber's 
open door, — ^but it was not there ; . then 
into Simon King's cottage, — and sitting 
just within (not facing the door, but 
sideways, so that he did not observe any 
one approach) was Johnny, intent upon 
his old accordion, from which he was 
drawing such sweet sounds with his 
caressing touch. 

When he had finished the tune he 
looked up, and encountered Eoland's 
saucy gaze. 

*'Hallo, hunchback!" he cried, *' you're 
no duffer with that old hurdy-gurdy ! " 

At the word '* hunchback " the crimson 
colour rushed into Johnny's face. See- 
ing which, Eoland shouted, — 

" Ah, now, wouldn't you like to throw 
a good stone at me ? Well, do, and I'll 
fling a dozen back at your old hump ! " 

Johnny recalled what his mother had 
said about his not minding it when he 
grew older ; and here he was, ten months 
older than when she said that, yet mind- 
ing it just as much. Why, actually the 
tears wanted to come I — t^^x^ ^\>clOg. 
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would make fine sport for that thought- 
less, unkind hoy standing there. Johnny 
was quick to guess this; and making a 
desperate effort to give proof of his 
larger growth, he checked his desire to 
cry, and wished that he could check 
the hurning of his face too. But that 
was impossihle : it continued red under 
Eoland's sneering gaze ; so Johnny made 
an effort in another direction : he man- 
aged to smile, and to say, pleasantly, — 

^^ It isn't a hurdy-gurdy. Don't you 
know it's grandfather's accordion ? " 

* * Grandfather's fiddlestick ! " exclaimed 
Eoland. *' Here, let me have a turn 
at the old thing, and see if I can't play 
* Jump Jim Crow.' " 

He made a step or two forward, and 
Johnny quickly got up and put his pre- 
cious instrument on the little side-tahle 
where it always stood. 

**Eh! but you are a dog in the 
manger ! " cried Eoland. ^* You won't 
play it yourself, nor let anybody else." 

^^Yes, I'll play to you, if you'll listen 
and not touch," said Johnny, kindly. 
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*^But mother's. SO partio'ler about it, 
*oos it was girandfatlier's, that she don^t 
like anybody to meddle with it.'" 

** Oh, very well/' replied Eoland. 
*^ Then I shall bring our piano on my 
back, and set it down before your door 
and play away like a drummer ; and just 
see if I'll let you touch it ! My ma 
wouldn't let me, 'cos- it was grand- 
father's ! " 

And Eoland mimicked Johnny so fun- 
nily that the little quiet boy burst into 
boisterous laughter, which fetched his 
mother in from the back garden, where 
she was hanging out clothes to dr}^ 
She knew Eoland Meredith far better 
than Johnny did; though he was not a 
perfect stranger to Johnny, who had 
often seen him at a distance, but had had 
nothing to say to him for a very long 
time. Knowing that he was a bad boy, 
she felt uncomfortable at seeing him 
talking and laughing with Johnny. 

^^ Good day. Master Eoland," she said, 
without smiling. ^' What brings you 
here ? " 
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He was a little bit impressed by her 
grave face and way of speaking, and he 
answered quietly, — 

" I was listening to your little boy 
playing, and I wanted to play, but he 
wouldn't let me." 

^* I don't think you'd make much music 
out o' that," said Mrs. King. " Johnny's 
used to it, and you ain't." 

^' Well, I shan't grumble if lieHl play 
it," said Eoland. ^'I like music ever so, 
and I can play the piano. You fire away, 
Johnny, and I'll stand and scream encore 
when you've finished, hke they do at big 
concerts." 

**Have you ever been to big concerts?" 
asked Johnny, with extreme interest, and 
quite forgetting that he had been called 
a ^'hunchback " by this little lad. 

*^Yes: thousands of times ! " asserted 
Eoland with emphasis. 

'^ Oh, do tell me all about 'em?" said 
Johnny, entreatingly, "and then I'll play 
you all my loveliest tunes ! " 

"For love or money?" asked Eoland, 
with a roguish smile. 
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^^Tve got no money," laughed Johnny. 

*' Oh, well, then it must be for love," 
said Eoland. ** But I*m sure I shan't 
get much : nobody loves me, and I don't 
want 'em to, — ^that's another thing ! " 

"I'll love you," said Johnny in his 
simple, innocent way, " if — ^if you won't 
call me huncKbacky 

Bold boy as he was, Roland turned 
red under Mrs. King's severe look as 
Johnny uttered this word ; and he said 
quite humbly, — 

"Well, I won't then. And you shall 
play to me for nothing ; and I'U tell you 
about the concerts for nothing, if you'll 
let me sit down inside." 

"Very well," said Mrs. King, "you 
may come in for a few minutes." And 
she resolved to keep close watch over 
him, while he was with Johnny. 





CHAPTEE VI. 

johnny's BiUSICAL FBIENDS. 

lOLAND MEEEDITH sat down 
on the stool which Mrs. King 
placed for him, and Ustened with 
admiration to Johnny's plajdng of the 
tunes "Home, sweet home," and **Here 
we suffer grief and pain." Roland sat 
in so quiet and subdued a manner that 
his mother would have been astonished, 
could she have seen him, behaving for 
once in his life Hke a proper boy. He 
forgot to " scream encore^'' as he had 
promised to do; and when Johnny said 
gently, *^D'you like those tunes?" he 
answered, " Yes : they're first-rate ; only 
they'd sound fifty times better if you 
were to sing to them." 

**Well, I can sing," said Johnny, 
flushing a httle at the words of praise. 
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** I know all the words of those songs. 
Shall I sing to you ? " 

"Yes, please," answered Holand, 
quietly. And very sweetly Johnny sang 
through the familiar words, feehng as 
perhaps but few children do when they 
sing of how joyfal it will be when they 
no more suffer grief and pain. 

Mrs. King stood at a little table with 
her back towards him, folding her newly- 
dried clothes. Her eyes were dim with 
tears ; for she could never hsten to 
Johnny' s^ silvery little voice singing his 
childish hymns without wanting to cry. 
It somehow always reminded her of 
angels singing in heaven ; and then a 
fear took possession of her that he would 
go early to join the choir above, and she 
prayed earnestly, " Spare my little boy — 
the flower of my flock — ^if it please Thee, 
good Lord ! " 

When Johnny had finished his singing 
he said, — 

" Now will you please to tell me about 
the big concerts? " 

" Oh, yes 1 " answered Eoland^ readilY* 
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** Well, you must know I went on a visit 
once to my aunt in Birmingham/' 

" So did I," interrupted Johnny. 

"Oh, well, then you'd better tell the 
tale," said Eoland." 

" How can I ? " laughed Johnny, " and 
I never went to a concert." 

" So if I don't want you to interrupt, I 
mustn't talk about aunts," said Eoland. 
" Well, then, once or twice whUe I was 
there she took me to a concert at the 
Town Hall. Oh, such a big place ! You 
could put all the houses in this village 
into it ; and the organ was as big as our 
church! " 

Johnny's eyes were wide open with 
wonder, and he believed every word 
Eoland said. 

"Master Eoland, you're stretching!" 
said Mrs. King, severely, as she turned 
suddenly round and stared at him. 

" Have you ever been there ? " asked 
Eoland saucily. 

" No, not into the Town Hall ; but I've 
seen the outside of it, and I know it isn't 
anything like as big as you say." 
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** Well, it's awfully big inside ; and I 
think it could hold all the houses here, 
and I think the organ is as big as our 
church. But now I'm going to tell you 
what the concert was like. There were 
heaps and heaps of men up in the 
orchestra, — ^that's the place where the 
musicians sit, — and they had hundreds 
of fiddles and flutes, and all sorts of 
things that ;! don't know the names of. 
And, oh my ! didn't they fiddle and flute 
away at a rate; and the place was so 
full of music that you couldn't hear your- 
self speak ! And not one of them ever 
went wrong, or hitched one behind the 
other, as our singers do at church some- 
times; because there was a gentleman 
sat in front of all these musicians, with 
his beautiful black back to us for us to 
admire, and he was figuring away with 
a little stick, this way, — one, two, three, 
four, to make the men keep time. He 
had one of their music-books open before 
him ; and he understood every bit of the 
music, and guided them in everything. 
\yhen his little stick went geivtl^^ tlcvsj^ 
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went softly ; and when he waved it about 
as if he was in a red-hot passion, the 
music swelled out like thunder, only all 
in a beautiful tune/' 

*^ Oh, it must be like the thousands of 
harpers harping in heaven! " exclaimed 
Johnny, with flashing eyes. ^* Lucy has 
told me about them, and she sings hymns 
all about it. Oh, I should like to go to 
one o' those big concerts ! " 

" Then, when they'd played altogether 
a good tune," Eoland went on, *' a lady 
came in and sang by herseK ; and some 
of the men played very softly while she 
was singing, not the same tune as she 
was singing, but all sorts of runs up and 
down, yet it didn't put her out a bit. 
That's how mamma does on the piano 
while she is singing, but I can't do it : I 
always want to sing the same notes as 
I'm playing. "Well, didn't she sing ! it 
was almost as if a lark coidd say words 
like we do, while it was singing up in 
the sky ! And after that a gentleman 
sang deep down in his throat, oh, so 
awfully gruff! I didn't like it a bit, 
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It sounded to me like our bull, Cyrus, 
roaring/ ' 

" Oh ! " exclaimed Johnny, laughing 
loudly. 

** So that's how things went on to the 
end," Eoland continued, **all the men 
playing splendid music, and ladies and 
gentlemen singing songs now and then, 
and crowds of smart people clapping and 
shouting encore. I thought it grand, and 
I liked it ever so. And now I've told 
you all about it." 

Johnny sat still for a minute when 
Roland had done speaking, and then he 
said, — 

*' Ah, if there was anything like that 
here, I think mother would take me, 'cos 
I love music so." 

" Anything like that here ! " echoed 
Roland, scornfully. "When did this 
drony old village ever hear anything but 
a miserable old organ-grinder passing 
through, and Miss Lewson grinding away 
on the organ at church on Sundays? 
Why, I'm sure your hurdy-gurdy is worth 
both of those things put together; and 
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if you were to play and sing through the 
village you'd get more coppers than the 
organ-grinder, I know." 

*' You shouldn't speak like that about 
Miss Lewson," chided Mrs. King, gently ; 
'^ she's a good, kind lady, and she plays 
very nicely ; and the organ-grinder gives 
us pretty tunes, too, and Johnny likes 
them very much. If we can't have 
grand concerts we must be contented 
with what we can get; and Johnny's 
little songs and hymns are quite enough 
for him and all of us." 

" I told you that 1 like them ever so," 
answered Eoland ; " and if you'll let me 
come another day and listen to him TU 
lend him some of my music, so that he 
can learn new tunes." 

^^ It wouldn't be any use," said Johnny 
regretfully, " 'cos I don't know music. 
I can only play out of my heart what 
I've heard before." 

'^ Oh, well, then I shall teach you," 
answered Eoland, eagerly. *^I know 
lots about music, and I can play many 
things : it's the only thing I care to 
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learn ; for I hate books and lessons, and 
I'm determined I won't do any for Miss 
Galton, and that's why I*m out this 
afternoon. 

Mrs. King turned round from her fold- 
ing, and looking at him steadily, she 
said, — 

" Master Eoland, are you playing 
truant this afternoon ? ' ' 

He coloured and laughed, as he re- 
plied,— 

**I only just strolled up here while 
Mabel was saying her lessons." 

*'Does Miss Galton know? " 

^* She doesn't need to," answered 
Eoland. '* I'm going straight back 
again now." 

"Now mind. Master Roland, you're 
never to come here to talk to Johnny 
without your mamma or the governess 
gives you leave. I shall ask you whenever 
you come if you've got leave, and if I 
find out that you don^t tell me the 
truth, I shall never let you come any 
more," said Mrs. King, in a decided tone. 
** Now go straight home, a^ ia%t ^^ ^qtqx 
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legs can carry ye, and tell your ma that 
youVe been sitting with Johnny, and 
listening to his singing." 

Roland stood up in a leisurely manner, 
and took a reluctant step or two forward, 
which seemed to bid defiance to Mrs. 
King for telling him to go home as fast 
as his legs could carry him. He had 
behaved so well during his short stay 
that no one could have suspected what 
a bad boy he was ; but now he seemed 
tempted to show himself in his true 
colours. 

^' I don't think I shall go straight 
home, after all," he said, tucking his 
hands imder his leather belt, — an article 
which was fashionable for boys twenty 
years ago. *^ I'll be bound Mabel won't 
have said her lessons yet, and I'm down- 
right determined I won't say mine to- 
day, so I'd better keep out of Miss Gal- 
ton's reach a bit longer." 

Mrs. King was about to make some 
severe response to this rebellious little 
speech, when Johnny said softly and 
Tpi^tfiiUj, — 
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" Oh, but I wish I had the chance 
to learn nice things from a lady at home ! 
Wouldn't I learn! Lucy teaches me 
as well as she can ; but she's only a little 
girl, and she don't know very much. 
The lady' 11 be very cross with you if 
you don't go home," added Johnny, in 
an old-fashioned way, *' so you'd ^^better 
be quick and go, and not vex her." 

*' Vex her ! " exclaimed Eoland ; ^^ that's 
just what I like to do, and what I will 
do, because she's always vexing me." 

" Master Eoland," said Mrs. King, 
sternly, *' you mustn't talk like that in 
my house ; I never let Johnny hear such 
naughty talk as that, it's downright 
wicked ; and if you can't speak and act 
like a good little boy ought, you must 
never come inside this door again." 

" JTot to teach Johnny music ? " asked 
Roland, a little surprised. 

- ^^ No, not for anything," answered 
Mrs. King, decidedly. 

" Oh, mother, and I should so love to 
learn 1 '• said Johnny, in a pleading 
tone* 
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" And I should like to teach you; but 
of course if your mother objects, it's no 
matter to me," said Koland, saucily. 

" I only object to your saying naughty 
things," answered Mrs. King. *'If you 
can behave like a good boy, and if your 
mamma gives you leave, I shall be very 
glad for you to come." 

Johnny got up from his chair, and 
going close to Koland, laid his hand 
gently on his arm, and looking up into 
his face with a winning smile, said, — 

*' You won't say bad things, will you ? 
You'll be a good boy, and go home to 
say your lessons, won't you ? And then 
we can have nice times here, if your 
mamma '11 let you come and teach me 
your music; and p'r'aps mother '11 let 
you play our 'cordion sometimes." 

^' Oh, that would be a treat, now!" 
exclaimed Koland, satirically. ** I'll walk 
off and think about it, and perhaps I ^liall 
go home : I shall see how I feel when I 
get to the end of the street, and next 
time I come I'll tell you all about* it." 

He ran out then, without wishing 
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them good-bye ; and Johnny, turning to 
his mother, said, — 

" I hope he'll be good, so as he can 
come again. Oh, wouldn't it be nice 
to learn to play from books, like Miss 
Lewson does at church ! " 

*'It would, if you could manage it," 
said Mrs. King. 

To her it seemed an impossibility that 
Johnny could ever learn to play from 
music. 

" I would learn, if he would teach me," 
said Johnny, with an energy that flushed 
his face, and brought a determined ex- 
pression into it, that made his mother 
forget for a moment how frail and deli- 
cate he was. 

^' Well, if he'll be a good boy he shall 
come and sit with you, if father don't 
mind," said Mrs. King. " We'll ask him 
when he comes in." 

Simon was out on business with his 
son Tom, and Johnny went to the door 
to look out for them, it being time now 
that they should return. He was anxious 
to get his father's opinion and <ioii^^\A 
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with regard to Eolaud's kind proposal; 
and as soon as he and Tom appeared in 
the distance, he put on his cap and went 
as fast as he could to meet them, slipping 
his hand into his father's, but sajdng 
nothing until they reached home. Then 
he said, — 

^'Oh, father, I've got something so 
nice to tell you : Master Koland wants 
to come and teach me to play from 
music ! " 

Simon lifted up his hands in astonish- 
ment, which made Johnny laugh excitedly. 

'^ Koland Meredith ! " exclaimed Simon. 
Then turning to his wife he said, " How's 
he been talking with Johnny, then ? ' ' 

Mrs. King told all about his visit, at 
which Simon looked rather grave. 

^'Eoland Meredith's a bad boy," said 
Tom, with energy. Tom was the most 
wayward of the whole family, and yet 
the most ready to cry out against a 
fellow-transgressor. 

" Yes, he is," said Mrs. King, mildly ; 
^^ but he behaved uncommon well the 
best part o' the time he was here. He 
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grew a bit skittish towards the end; but 
I fancy if we let him come and sit with 
Johnny a bit now and then that he'd 
behave himself pretty decent." 

^' Well, if his mother gives him leave, 
we'll give him a trial," said Simon. 

^^Then we shall be having more of 
that plaguey noise than ever ! " muttered 
Tom, with a disagreeable frown. ^' That 
old accordion wants chopping up for .fire- 
wood ; and see what a soreetin' it keeps 
up while we're at our work! Johnny 
'ud better be learning to use needle and 
thread to do him some good in the future, 
instead of wasting his time and turning 
his head with that old accordion, and 
sticking himself up beside his betters. 
What good '11 it ever do him, or them 
belonging to him, to learn music ? ' ' 

'^ We can't say," answered Mrs. King, 
quickly, for she saw by the frown on her 
husband's face that Tom was likely to 
get a scolding for his impertinent inter- 
ference. " It may do a deal of good," 
she added, in a mild tone, '^ and I don't 
see how it could do harm. Who knows 
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but Johnny 'U make something out of 
his music some day ? " 

" No, no, wife, we mustn't expect 
that," responded Simon, with a smile. 
'^ If it amuses him a bit, now he's a child, 
that's enough. When he grows bigger 
he must set his mind upon something 
useful. And as for his bit of playing, 
that don't interfere with you and me at 
our work, Tom. You know that you 
pretend to like music ; yet when it comes 
to our Johnny playing a bit, you cries 
out against it as bad as if it was a pea- 
cock screetin'." 

^^ Well, I don't call that playing when 
Johnny grinds away at the accordion," 
said Tom, sullenly. 

^'Everything must have a beginning, 
and Johnny '11 improve by and by," said 
Mrs. King, pleasantly. And she added, 
with a proud smile, '* Why, Master Koland 
said his playing and singiug was very 
nice; and though he's but a child he 
knows what music is : and see what play- 
ing and singing he hears at home ! " 

Simon pulled oflf his coat with a pecu- 
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liar smile upon his face. He was amused 
to see that his wife was flattered even by 
praise from a child respecting her boy. 

A day or two later Johnny was sitting 
in the doorway again, — ^not with his 
accordion now, but with a book in his 
hand, from which he was busily learning 
spelling to say to Lucy when she came 
home. Mr. King and Tom were busy at 
their work, and Mrs. King was assisting 
by making button-holes in a boy's jacket. 
It was just past four o'clock, and the 
afternoon was warm and sunny, as on 
the day when Eoland came before. 
Johnny was thinking of him in the 
midst of his spelling lesson, when look- 
ing up he saw him peeping in, with a 
large limp music-book under his arm. 
Johnny got up with a radiant face, and 
said, eagerly, — 

*' Come in." 

^* Has your mamma given you leave ? " 
asked Mrs. King, looking up from her 
work. 

^^ Yes," answered Eoland. " And I've 
said all my lessons to Miss Galton^ and 
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she let me run off at four o'clock, sgid 
take my instruction-book too." 

^ ' Very well ; come in, and I hope 
you'll be a good boy," said Mrs. King. 

Koland stepped in, looking curiously 
at Mr. King and Tom as they sat cross- 
legged at their work, gave them a familiar 
little nod, and then sat down beside ex- 
pectant Johnny, and very soon they were 
deep in the mysteries, of clefs, and bars, 
and spaces, and lines, Johnny catching 
eagerly at the information given to him, 
and trying with all his might to under- 
stand and remember it. • 

Mr. and Mrs. King were much in- 
terested and amused to see the way in 
which teacher and pupil behaved. Eo- 
land was very patient and painstaking, 
but he was rewarded in having such an 
attentive and intelligent pupil. Koland 
quite knew what he was about; he was 
really fond of music, and he had learnt 
thoroughly as far as he had gone, so that 
he was able to teach Johnny correctly. 

" I only wish you had got a piano ! " 
exclaimed Eoland, when the lesson was 
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finished ; " wouldn't I soon teach you to 
fire away 1 If it was only such a one as 
the old hurdy-gurdy thing up in our 
nursery, that all the children have learnt 
their notes and practised their scales on, 
it would do just to get your fingers in 
for playing." 

** Pianos are too dear for folks like 
we, even the poorest and cheapest of 
'em, Master Koland," said Simon, with 
a snule. " So you mustn't be setting 
Johnny's. heart upon what he can't ever 
get, else you'll make him discontented 
with his 'cordion, which have always 
been a great treasure to him as yet." 

*^ WeU, I shall see what can be done 
about it," said Eoland, with an air of 
importance, as he stood up and tucked 
his hands down under his belt. 

Johnny's parents only smiled, thinking 
how unlikely it was that he could do 
anything in the matter. But when a 
month had passed by, Koland having 
been regularly on two afternoons every 
week during that time to give Johnny 
lessons, Mrs. Meredith one day cailed 
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in, and after being kindly greeted by Mrs. 
King, and asked to sit down and rest, 
she said, in a lady-like, humble way, — 

" Oh, Mrs. King, I have to thank you 
for allowing my little boy, Eoland, to 
come and sit with your Johnny so often : 
it is very kind of you, and I can assure 
you it has done him much good. We 
have not the least trouble to get him to 
do his lessons and be a good boy, on 
days when he has to come here : and 
his governess could inflict no greater 
punishment upon him than to forbid 
his coming." 

^^ Well, ma'am, I'm sure I'm more 
than glad to hear it," said Mrs. King, 
heartUy. ^' But I do think the kindness 
is all on your side, ma'am, for allowing 
him to teach Johnny the music. It's 
rare wonderful to see how he takes it in, 
and how splendid Master Koland teaches 
him, and so patient too ! " 

'* Your little boy seems to have quite 
a talent for music, Mrs. King, and it 
would be a pity not to encourage it. 
Boland tells me that our old nursery 
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piano would be quite a treasure to him : 
it is never used now, and is but a poor, 
old-fasliioned instrument ; but if you 
think it would be of any use to him, you 
shall be welcome to it, if you can 
spare a comer for it." 

When Johnny heard of this his colour 
came and went with excitement, and his 
breath fluttered so that he could not 
speak. He sat down and cried for very 
gladness, for he could in no other way 
give expression to his feelings. 

There was excitement all through the 
street in which Simon lived when, a day 
or two later, Tom came along with a 
truck, borrowed for the occasion, and 
Johnny's piano lying upon it, Johnny 
walking, with a flushed face, beside pant- 
ing Tom, and followed by a troop of 
wondering children, eagerly inquiring the 
how, the why, and the wherefore of the 
transport of this grand instrument from 
the doctor's mansion to the tailor's cottage. 

But Tom was too hot, and cross, and 
breathless to respond to their clamour, and 
he sternly forbade Johnny to speak to thaTJo.* 



CHAPTER VII. 



'* DESPISED AND REJECTED. 



>> 




,T was a proud and happy moment 
for Johnny when his mother said 
to him, after the piano had been 
placed in a prominent position opposite 
the front door, — 

** There now, Johnny, sit ye down and 
strike your grand piano, and let us see 
if you can make any music out of it." 

'* Oh, I'm sure I can't, mother, till 
Master Eoland shows me how," replied 
Johnny, as he wriggled himself on^to a 
chair before the instrument, his face 
flushed, and his hands trembling with 
excitement so that he could scarcely 
strike a note. After going up from the 
bottom to the top of the instrument, 
gently placing the same finger on each 
note^ Johnny found that it was much out 
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of order ; some " of the notes would not 
sound at aU, and when touching one or 
two others, the only sound called forth 
was the jarring vibration of a broken 
wire, and altogether Johnny decided that 
he could not produce such musical sounds 
from the yellow, shrunken notes of this 
big instrument, as he could from his 
grandfather's old accordion. 

Nevertheless it was a treasure, there 
was no doubt of that ; and Johnny felt 
sanguine that when Eoland took him in 
hand with it some music would be made 
out of it. The little boy was out with 
his governess when Johnny and his big 
brother had called at Doctor Meredith's 
for the piano ; but no sooner did he reach 
home than he begged leave to run off to 
Simon King's cottage, to see what sort of 
a reception it had met with. So while 
yet the whole family of the Bangs were 
clustered round the piano, discussing its 
merits and demerits, Eoland burst into 
the house hot and breathless, and with 
as much importance as he could assume 
imder the circumstances, he ^aiA^ — 
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" Oh, so you've given the old spinet a 
corner, have you? Well, what do you 
think of it, Johnny ? " 

" Oh, it'll be splendid when I can 
manage it," answered Johnny; ^^but I 
can't make a tune out of it yet." 

" Of course you can't, old boy 1 " laughed 
Eoland. " But just you wait till to- 
morrow afternoon when I come to give 
you your first lesson, and I'll be bound 
you'll soon play ^ Old Dan Tucker,' or 
any other tune ! " 

" Will you please to play something ? " 
asked Johnny, eagerly, as he sUd down 
from the chair. 

" Oh, I don't mind having a try at 
the old thing," said Koland, condescend- 
ingly. And with a very fussy air he took 
Johnny's seat and played **The Blue 
Bells of Scotland " correctly and nicely. 

^'Now that's rare nice," observed 
Simon King when he had finished ; ^^ and 
if ever Johnny comes to play like that, 
I'll say he's clever." 

*'0h, but it's horribly out of tune," 
bBjiSl Boland; "it makes one's teeth on 
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piano bad enough, but this is ten times 
worse. And let me see, — ^how many 
notes are out of order?" He nimbly 
ran his fingers down the keys, and 
then shrugging his shoulders in an old- 
fashioned way, exclaimed^ "My; but it 
does want some doctoring ! I shall ask 
ma to send our tuner to see it next time 
he comes in from town, and perhaps he 
will be able to make it ship-shape. At 
any rate, Johnny," he added in a com- 
forting tone, " it'll do for you to begin 
on." 

" Please play something else, entreated 
Johnny, as Eoland was about to get off 
the chair. 

*' Well, where 's my instruction book ? 
I don't know much without my music." 

Johnny quickly got it from the little 
side-table, and placed it before Roland, 
who at once dashed off one piece after 
another in fine style, greatly to the ad- 
miration of his listeners. 

" Well, now ! " exclaimed Simon, 
** that's what I calls irare clet^t* 'S^^'^'^ 

1 
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me, what a thing it is, to be sure, to be 
playing away at that rate without lookin' 
at your fingers! And as for that book- 
music, however anybody can understand 
it, let alone a little young gentleman 
like you. Master Eoland, why it caps 
everything in my 'pinion, that's what it 
does!" 

Eoland laughed, and looked pleased 
that he had made such an impression of 
his cleverness upon Simon. He got 
down from the piano, and said, — 

'* Well, I promised ma I wouldn't 
stay, so I'll go now; and to-morrow 
afternoon I'll come to give Johnny his 
lesson, and you'll see he will very soon 
be able to play, as well as he does on 
the accordion." 

Simon shook his head doubtfully, as he 
smilingly wished Eoland good-affcemoon ; 
but Mrs. King did not see anything im- 
probable in the boy's prediction, seeing 
that Johnny had managed the accordion 
so well without a teacher. 

And in six months the little predic- 
tion was verified. Johnny' s long, delicate 
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fingers nimbly managed to play some of 
the simple tunes out of Roland's instruc- 
tion book, greatly to the delight and 
wonder of his parents and neighbours, 
who looked upon him as a prodigy. He 
was one of the quickest and most apt 
pupils that a teacher ever had; and 
Eoland felt the task which he had under- 
taken a real pleasure, and looked forward 
to the time to be spent with Johnny, quite 
as eagerly as Johnny looked forward to 
his coming. 

The little boy liked his secular pieces, 
— ^the homely national melodies which he 
learned from Roland's book ; but better 
far he liked the simple hymns which he 
leamty because they seemed to draw the 
whole family together as nothing else 
did. During the winter, they made it a 
frequent habit to sing a hymn or two 
around the piano before going to bed. 
And on Sundays, Johnny had indeed a 
happy time of it: a neighbour or two 
would sometimes drop in and help the 
children to sing out their favourite 
hynms; Simon and his wife bein^^ ^^ 
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they confessed, but ^^poor sticks" at 
singing. 

Johnny got so enamoured of his music 
that he seemed unable to give his mind 
to anything else. His lessons with Lucy 
were neglected, and at last she gave up 
in despair trying to make him learn 
them. Meanwhile his mother had said 
nothing more to him about going to 
school : he did not even go to the 
Sunday-school with the other children, so 
anxious was she to screen him from 
wounding jibes and jeers about his aflflic- 
tion. Simon more than once urged upon 
her the desirability of beginning to send 
him, saying that the boy couldn't always 
be kept shut up in a band-box, and that 
the sooner he got over minding what 
folks said, the better for him ; also that 
it would be good for him to be thrown 
more amongst children of his own age. 
Still Mrs. King did not move in the 
matter, and Simon let her have her 
way. 

But when Johnny got to be seven 
years old, and able to play his piano 
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fully as well as Eoland, if not better, 
Simon said to his wife one evening, — 

*^ Mary, I've beenlookin' into Johnny's 
futur' with almost as much foolish pride 
as you do yourself,' ' Mrs. King bridled 
a little at this speech ; but, seeing that 
her husband meant no ojQFence, she said 
nothing, and he went on : '* And I'll tell 
ye what, Mary, — ^it grieves me to see as 
he's getting no eddication ; and I'll tell 
ye why, — and then, if you likes to laugh 
at me, why it's no more than I've done 
to you many a time." 

** Go on," said Mrs. King, smiling. 

*' Well, then, since Johnny have got 
on so wonderful well at his music, it 
have crossed my mind sometimes that he 
might some day get his livin' at it." 

*' How d' ye mean, Simon ? " 

*^ Oh, by givin' lessons, p'r'aps ; or he 
might come to learn organ-playin' , and 
earn money that way ; and if so, he'd 
come in contac' with his betters, and 'ud 
need to write decent letters and speak 
correct, — ^which I can't myself, and many's 
the tjme I've b^en sorry alpowfc VJaa.\i ^'sssjoc^ 
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thing, when I've been talkin' so wooden 
and ungrammary to nay well-to-do cus- 
tomers; only then I've thought, — ^what 
do they expect of a poor country tailor ? 
But they do expect more of a musi- 
cianer; and I should like Johnny to 
be able to talk proper, and read well, 
and write weU ; and how can he do 
that if he don't go to school, and if 
he gives all his time and brains to the 
music ? " 

Mrs. King felt delighted to find that 
her husband was at last confessing that 
there was something more in her beloved 
boy than in the ordinary run of children, 
and that he gave promise of distinguish- 
ing himself in the future. So after con- 
sidering for a minute or two, with a 
proud and happy smile on her face, she 
answered, — 

^^Yes, we must try to get our dear 
Johnny to school now : it's all for his 
good, and he must try to face it like 
a brave little man." 

So she sought a favourable opportunity 
for bringing up the wiTNelcoma Bubject 
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again to her little boy; and one fair 
April evening, when the other children 
were outside having a game of play 
before going to bed, and Johnny was 
gathering his music together to put it 
away for the night, she said, — 

*^ Johnny, dear, I've been thinking that 
it's high time now that you began to go 
to school like the other children. You're 
not learning anything now with Lucy, 
and you'll clean forget thabit you used to 
know, if it ain't kept up. And ye know, 
Johnny, I want ye to be a good scholar, 
now you're getting on with your music so 
well, 'cause some day p'r'aps you'll be 
teachin' well-to-do folks's children, and 
you'll, want a bit o' good eddication to 
carry ye along." Mrs. King paused a 
moment, and seeing the cloud on Johnny's 
face, she went on, *' You're seven year old 
now, ' Johnny ; and you're too big and 
too sensible to be minding what the boys 
and girls say about ye now. Of course 
when you were a little chap of four or 
five, you had no more sense but to cry at 
'em; but you won't no^^ovilx^ ^'^'s^^^- 
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yeax-old, and can play the piano like 
Master Roland." 

Johnny did not feel so sure of that ; 
and, turning away from his mother that 
she might not see his gathering tears, he 
asked, softly, — 

" When must I hegin to go, mother ? " 

" We'll say the first of May, Johnny, — 
that's a bright bonnie day to begin on ; 
and then on the Sunday following you 
can go to Sunday-school too; and I'll 
ask the superintendent to let you be in 
Miss Lewson's class : she's a nice lady, 
and 'U be kind and gentle with ye." 

Although Mrs. King spoke in a soft, 
persuasive tone, still there was such 
decision in her manner, that Johnny felt 
he could not say a word against her wish 
in this matter; so he tried to feel resigned 
to it, but he was very quiet and low- 
spirited all the week after. 

On the Saturday afternoon, however, 
he grew quite elate when Eoland came 
to ask him to come up to their house on 
the following afternoon, when he should 
bQar his mamma and listers sing. Bolan,d 
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had for a long time promised him this 
treat and now he was to have it, just 
when he needed it most ; and the thought 
of it raised his spirits wonderfully. 

On the following afternoon Koland 
came to call for him, and was as excited 
about taking him, as Johnny was about 
going. Mrs. Meredith received him very 
kindly, and asked him to play on the 
beautiful piano in the drawing-room ; 
and when he had gone through some of 
his Sunday hymns, Mrs. Meredith patted 
Koland's head fondly, and said, — 

*'Your pupil does you great credit, 
Koland, and you have reason to be very 
proud of each other. You have done 
remarkably well, Johnny." 

Then Johnny came away from the 
piano; and Mrs. Meredith sat down to 
play and sing, her daughters standing by 
to assist. Johnny thought he had never 
heard anything half so lovely. It was not 
a proper hymn that they were singing, 
verse after verse, as he had been accus- 
tomed to hear; but the parts were 
di^erent, and they paused, bet^^^w 'kK^^^ 
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while Mrs. Meredith turned over the 
leaves of her book for what she wanted. 
And, as Koland said, she did not play the 
same notes that she sang ; but her fingers 
ran up and down the keys while her voice 
rang out in steady sustained notes, all in 
beautiful harmony with what she was 

playing. 

Johnny listened intently to catch all 
the words, and he found that it was all 
about the Lord Jesus : ^^ He shall feed 
His flock like a shepherd," she sang ; 
*'and He shall gather the lambs with 
His arm, and carry them in His bosom, 
and gently lead those that are with 
young." ^' Come unto Him, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and He shall 
give you rest. Take His yoke upon you, 
and learn of Him, for He is meek and 
lowly of heart, and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls." 

Johnny's eyes were full of tears as he 
sat looking down on the carpet. He had 
many a time repeated those beautiful 
words of the Saviour, ^^ Come unto Me, 
a31 ye that labour and are heavy laden ; " 
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but never before had they seemed so full 
of Divine love and tenderness to him as 
now. He forgot for a time the sweet 
singer, and the place where he was, and . 
thought only of Jesus; and while thus 
absorbed, Mrs. Meredith's voice sounded 
again in low and plaintive tones, singing, 
^^ He was despised and rejected of men, 
a Man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
grief."- 

^*He! He!" thought Johnny. *'He 
who carried the lambs in His bosom, He 
who called the weary and heavy laden to 
Him that he might give them rest, — He 
despisedy despised and rejected of men, a 
Man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief! " Yes : acquainted with such grief 
as Johnny felt when he saw himself 
despised and looked down upon by others 
for his auctions. 

The tears would not keep back now, 
though Johnny held his hands close to 
his face to try to prevent their coming ; 
and presently, in a lull of the music, a 
choking sob was heard from him. Mrs. 
Meredith at once got wipiiOTDL ^^•^^»s^^^ 
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and inquired kindly about his trouble ; 
but when he said, brokenly, ^^ It's only 
about the singing, ma'am," she smiled, 
and patted his head softly, saying, — 

^^ Well, we will sing no more to-day, 
Johnny : you are quite overwrought by 
it. I forgot that it was something new 
to you, or I would not have sung so 
much.'* 

She closed the copy of ^^ The Messiah," 
from which she had been singing, and 
taking Johnny by the hand, she said, as 
she led him from the room, — 

^* You go and take a stroll with Koland 
through the garden, Johnny, and he will 
pick you a bunch of flowers to take 
home ; and next time you come to hear 
us sing, we will only have two or three 
simple pieces." 

"Please, ma'am," said Johnny, "it 
wasn't a bit too much ; but I was think- 
ing about Jesus being despised, and I 
couldn't help crying, ma'am ; but I'm 
very sorry." 

" Dear child : don't be sorry that 
/po cidecj," paid Mrs. M-Qr^d^th, with tears 
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in her own eyes. ^^K we all felt what 
we sing so deeply as we ought, especially 
when it is about our God and Saviour, it 
would be a blessed thing for us. This 
is a lesson for me, dear Johnny, and 
I shall not forget it." 

She walked downstairs with the chil- 
dren, and let them out through the 
French window of her morning-room, 
on to the lawn studded with daisies. 
Eoland gathered some flowers, as his 
mother wished him to do, and tried to 
get up a lively chat with Johnny, but he 
did not succeed : Johnny was so quiet 
and absent-minded, that Eoland saw he 
wanted to be left alone. So as soon as 
he had made up a good bunch of flowers, 
he said, — 

" Would you like to go now, Johnny ; 
or stay a little longer with me ? " 

** I'll go now, please ; if you don't 
mind," said Johnny, softly. 

So Eoland went with him to the gate, 
and said kindly, — 

*^ Shall I walk part of the way home 
with you, Johnny ? " 
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**No, thank you; I'd rather go by 
myself," answered Johnny. And he went 
his way along the white dusty road. 

Eoland stood watching him till he was 
out of sight, and then he turned towards 
the house, with slow steps and a thought- 
ful manner. *' Well," he said to him- 
self, ^* although IVe heard ma sing that 
many a time, it has never upset me ; I 
never think anything of Jesus when she 
sings about Him. I wonder what made 
Johnny do so." 

When Johnny reached home, his mother 
was surprised to see how his excitement 
had cooled down, and how very quiet he 
was. He gave her the sweet spring 
flowers to put in water, and when she 
asked him how he liked the singing and 
playing, he said, — 

'* Oh, it was lovely, mother 1 And 
Mrs. Meredith let me play on the 
splendid piano in her drawing-room, 
and then she sang and played, and 
then Eoland took me into the garden to 
pick these flowers, and I came home." 

Johnny relapsed into silence then, and 
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Mrs. King wondered that he said no 
more. But when their hymn-singing 
was over that evening, and he was going 
to bed, he whispered to his mother, — 

*^Will you come upstairs before I go 
to sleep?" 

She promised to do so, and then set 
about getting her husband's supper, and 
for the next twenty minutes or so, she 
quite forgot Johnny. Presently she re- 
membered her promise to him, and with 
a start, she turned to go upstairs. All 
was quiet there, and she feared that he 
had gone to sleep disappointed. When 
she reached the children's room, lighted 
by pale moonbeams, she found by the 
heavy breathing that the girls had sunk 
into deep slumber ; but in his cosy corner 
Johnny lay awake, and he greeted her 
gladly, though scarcely above a whisper. 

She sat down beside his bed, and 
putting out one hand for her to hold, 
Johnny said softly, — 

** Mother, I wanted to tell you that 
I shan't mind a bit about going to 
school, nor — ^nor what the children may 
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say about my back, and my small- 
pox." He hesitated a moment, and 
then went on in a voice that trembled 
a little, '^'Cos, you know, mother, Jesus 
have felt it all before, and He knows 
what it is. I never thought o' that before, 
till I heard Mrs. Meredith singing it 
to-day. Though He's the Lord of glory, 
yet He was despised and rejected of 
men; and I can bear it, now I know 
He did." 

Mrs. King's heart was too full to allow 
her to say anything in response to this ; 
but she inwardly offered fervent thanks 
to God, for her darling's resignation. She 
put her arms around the little fellow; 
and he felt one of her tears fall on his 
cheek as she kissed him, and said, whis- 
peringly, ** God bless you, love ! I'm so 
glad!" 




CHAPTER VIII, 



THORNS, 




^ND SO Johnny went to school again, 
— ^bravely and unflinchingly this 
time, strengthened (child though 
he was) by that which has caused men 
and women through the past ages to 
sing and trimnph in many a stern life- 
battle, to rejoice in the furnace of afflic- 
tion, to scorn the agony of the stake, — 
strengthened by the sympathy of Christ, 

Mrs. King wondered greatly at the im- 
pression made upon her susceptible boy 
by Mrs. Meredith's singing, — or rather by 
the theme of it. She told her husband 
about it when she went down from 
Johnny's bedside that night ; and tears 
crept into her eyes as she added, in a 
low voice, — 

^^ Jt's 9f lesson for n^e, 8ixxiOTi\ Iw'Vtsx 
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sure, though I've been . through many 
and many a trouble in my life, I've 
never seemed to get quite so close 
like to the Lord as that dear boy have 
got this day : I've never had it so pressed 
on my heart and soul how much the Lord 
feels for us in our Uttle troubles as well 
as our big ones. Dear little soul ! he 
thinks he can bear the children's jeerin,' 
now he knows how acquainted our Saviour 
was with sorrow and grief." 

Mrs. King broke down with a sob, and 
buried her face in her apron. The clock 
seemed to tick very loudly in the corn,er, 
but there was no other sound ; for Simon 
had nothing to say, and if he had had 
anything to say he could not have uttered 
it just then, his mouth was twitching so 
with emotion. It seemed to him won- 
derful that his little boy should have 
realized anything about the Lord, so as 
to be affected by it in this way. To Mrs. 
King it seemed wonderful ; but to her 
husband far more so, for he had much 
less faith than she had ; and if the little 
hoj's faith was a lesson to her, and a 
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rebuke, how much more so was it to 
Simon ! His conscience and heart were 
deeply touched, and he sat lost in thought, 
oblivious alike of the ticking of the clock, 
and of his wife's sobbing, until presently 
the latter subsided, and Mrs. King said 
in broken tones, — 

" I hope it ain't wicked o' me to 
thiok so, Simon ; but it seems to me 
as this is a sort o' token that the 
Lord is goin' to take that dear boy from 
us. See how different he is from aU the 
others. Did you ever hear one of 'em 
say anything one -half so pious and 
beautiful as that ? Ah, dear me ! I've 
been feared 0' that from the very first : 
he' have just seemed to have the . stamp 
of heaven on him; and I'm downright 
feared he's got to go." 

With a vehement sniff Simon mastered 
his emotion, and answered in a natural 
tone, — 

"No, no, wife; don't talk like that: 
p'r'aps it is wicked, as you say. Is it 
any token that a child's goin' to die, just 
'cos he's got a bit o' faith. in t^i^XkOx^^ ^5^ 
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acts decent ? Think what your good Book 
says about Samuel, as served the Lord 
when he was a very little chap, and lived 
to a good old age after ; and Timothy, as 
was pious all along, and lived to be a 
preacher at last ; and heaps more be- 
sides, as your own observation can 'mind 
you of." 

Mrs. King remained silent; but she was 
neither comforted nor reassm-ed by her 
husband' s words. For during many years' 
intercourse with neighbours and friends 
who had lost children, she had observed 
that those who were singled out from 
family groups here and there by the 
Angel of Death, were children of the 
same stamp as her beloved boy, — gentle, 
meek-hearted, unearthly, upon whose 
faces of spiritual beauty you might sea 
impressed, " hent : not given 1 " lent to 
earth only for a while, to be given un- 
reservedly, in a happier land, to thosQ 
parents who walk worthy of their 
vocation. 

As her husband seemed quite absorbe4 
ifi his own thoughts^ Mrs, King ijuietly 



slipped upstairs again, and went and stood 
beside Johnny's bed in the silvery moon- 
light. He was fast asleep now, with 
one hand under his delicate cheek, in an 
attitude of the most peaceful repose. His 
face was calm and happy-looking, and 
his breathing was gentle and regular. 
The little face was to Mrs. King fis the 
face of an angel; but while she gazed 
with unspeakable fondness, her eyes be- 
came dimmed with tears, and sinking on 
her knees beside the little bed, she cried 
earnestly, ^^ Lord, help me to say, Thy 
will be done, — whatever happens, Thy 
will be done." After a few minutes of 
silent weeping she rose up, and looked at 
him again ; and as she looked she felt 
comforted, and words of heartfelt thanks- 
giving fell silently from her lips. Then 
she almost smiled at her own appre- 
hensions, as she gazed at her sleeping 
darling : for, was he not alive and well, 
— ^yes, as well as many a child who would 
live to grow up to useful manhood and 
womanhood. 

"Ah, I ought to be very t\i%XikS»lV'' 
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she said to herself, chidingly; ^'he's won- 
derful for a delicate child." 

And she walked downstairs comforted, 
and talked pleasantly to her husband, and 
to Tom, who had just come in ; and when 
supper was over she went away to her 
rest with a calm and thankful heart. 

Bravely though Johnny began his 
school-life, he soon found that he had 
need of courage, and also of the meekness 
and gentleness of Christ, to bear what 
came upon him day by day. For some 
of the children, who had not been so 
well trained as Mrs. King's, were very 
rough and unkind to the afflicted child ; 
others wounded him in mere thought- 
lessness, without intending to be unkind; 
but Johnny kept up a brave heart through 
it all, and never uttered a word of com- 
plaint even to Lucy, to whom he had 
always been in the habit of telling all 
his childish grievances. 

So the time went on, and Johnny was 
making real progress at school ; for he 
had an excellent memory, and now that 
he was setting his heart upon learning, he 
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gave promise of doing well. After a while 
Mrs. King began to fear that his assiduity 
might tax his small strength too much ; 
but his father said, — 

**Let him alone, wife: he changes 
about with his work from books to music, 
and from music to books; and change 
o' work, Dr, Meredith says, is recrea- 
tion, and don't hurt, like peggin' on 
at one thing. Johnny's one o' them as 
whatsoever they does, they does with their 
might ; but he won't hurt himself at 
present." 

Johnny's studiousness did not seem to 
injure him ; but he did not grow strong. 
And as year after year rolled by, and his 
mother was expecting him to ^^ grow up," 
he grew but very slowly, so that she began 
to fear that dwarfishness was to be added 
to his other personal troubles. When he 
was fifteen years old, he was no taller than 
his other brothers had been at ten or 
eleven ; and he confessed his sorrow and 
disappointment at this one day, when he 
and his mother were having a cosy chat 
together about his future, as they often did. 
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He had not yet left school ; but Mrs. 
King was thinking that it was about time 
now, that he should do so. He was by far 
the cleverest boy in the whole school, 
frail and small though he was ; and the 
master regarded him with friendly affec- 
tion, as a lad who had never given him 
a moment's annoyance or trouble, and 
as one who did ample credit to his 
instructor. 

Mrs. King had no scruple about putting 
an end to Johnny's schooling, for she 
well knew that his love of reading would 
prevent his losing anything he had gained 
in the way of knowledge, and tha(,t he 
would be constantly adding to his stores. 
Moreover, his future seemed to lie marked 
out for him. Young as he was, he had 
already obtained two or three small music 
pupils, — the children of tradesmen in the 
little town ; and although the terms paid 
were very low, Johnny was proud and 
happy to receive them, to begin earning 
money in ever so small a way. 

*^ You'll get on by-and-by, Johnny : I 
feel sure of that," remarked Mrs. King, in 
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the course of the cosy chat referred to. 
*^ But I should like to see ye gettin' on 
more with the organ. Miss Lewson won't 
be there for ever ; and it's just what 'ud 
please me above everything, to see ye 
playin' the organ at our church." 

"But that can never be, mother," 
answered Johnny, sadly ; ''for I shouldn't 
like to undertake the organ unless I could 
do it perfeclly well, and that I can never 
do, because " 

He hesitated, and Mrs. King said, — 

"Because what, dear? I'm sure you 
can play well enough." 

" Because I'm too small to manage it 
properly," answered Johnny, turning aside 
to the window to hide his red face and the 
tears that started to his eyes. "You see, 
it's the pedalling I can't manage, and 
organ-playing is nothing without it. And 
I suppose I shall never grow any bigger, 
mother," he added in a low voice, "so I 
shall give up the thought of the organ 
altogether. I'm sorry: but I can do 
something else, if I can't do that. When 
I've studied music more, I can conduct 
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a choir anywhere. Ah, I should like 
that ! Ever since Master Eoland told 
me about the grand concerts he heard at 
Birmingham, I've thought how I should 
like to grow old enough and wise enough 
to conduct one myself, — a great choir 
of dozens, perhaps hundreds of voices," 
he added, flushing with excitement at 
the mere thought. But in a few moments 
the eager light died out of his lustrous 
eyes, and he said sadly, " Ah, I talk 
and talk in this way, and I haven't 
even so much as heard a good choir 

yet." 

*^ But you'll have the chance, and 
that before long, p'r'aps," answered his 
mother, in a comforting tone. " You 
know what aunt Susan said when she 
last wrote, — that if I could make up my 
mind to spare ye, and you could make 
up your mind to go, she'd like ye to 
go over to Birmingham next time the 
music festation is held there." 

' ' The music festival, you mean, mother, ' ' 
corrected Johnny, gently. "Ah, yes, 
how I should like to go ! But I haven't 
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thought much about what she said, be- 
cause I thought it was too good to 
expect, or even hope for. But I should 
like above everything to go. Miss Lew- 
son was saying the other day that she 
would like to hand the choir over to me 
to manage, and I fancy I could train 
them well. Only I should like to see 
what a first-class choir really is; and if 
I could go to the Festival, of course I 
should see that." 

**I don't know when it'll be," said 
Mrs. King ; ^* but if it was about the 
time that Kichard is comin' to see us, 
it 'ud be nice for you to go back with 
him. We shall see, but I hope it can 
be arranged so." 

*^How I wish I could have Master 
Eoland to go to the festival with me ! " 
exclaimed Johnny. " He's so hot about 
music, like I am myself; and we just 
should enjoy it together ! But of course 
that's impossible. We shall talk it over, 
though, when he comes hoine next holi- 
days." 

Eoland was away at school now, and 
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doing well. He had improved in be- 
haviour ever since Johnny had taken 
him as a friend. The Uttle deformed 
boy's influence had told upon him most 
beneficially ; and after two or three years' 
probation at home under his gover- 
ness, Mrs. Meredith decided that Koland 
might with great advantage be sent 
away again to school. Great was her 
joy and thankfulness to hear as the time 
went on, that he was doing well, and 
bade fair to distinguish himself in the 
future. 

Holiday time was looked forward to 
by Johnny with great eagerness ; for 
although Koland had grown into a tall, 
fine lad, he never slighted or looked 
down upon Johnny in the least degree. 
They were as much cronies together 
now when they met, as when they were 
httle boys sitting on low stools together, 
talking over their music. Music was 
still the bond of sympathy between them ; 
and when they met after their six months' 
absence, it was their chief theme of 
converse, and the* time together was, 
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for the most part, spent in showing what 
progress had been made by each, and 
in arranging what course they were to 
pursue until they should meet again. 

Johnny's life would have flowed evenly 
and peacefully enough now, had it not 
been for one disturbing element, and that 
was Tom's jealousy. Tom had always 
frowned upon the boy's musical talent, 
and never lost an opportunity of snubbing 
him for ^* sticking himself up amongst 
his betters," as he expressed it. In a 
quiet way, which was not bad enough 
to call for open rebuke, yet which sorely 
disturbed Johnny's sensitive nature, Tom 
indulged in different forms of petty per- 
secution year after year, making gentle 
Johnny sometimes long for wings, that 
he might fly away from him, and be 
at rest. 

Eough, uncouth, and surly, Tom was 
no favourite in the family, and no com- 
fort to anybody belonging to him. When, 
as was frequently the case, he openly 
grumbled, he declared his belief that 
everybody hat^d him^ that nobody ca^c^d. 
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a bit about him, or what became of him, 
since all thought and care were lavished 
on Johnny, and enough fass made over 
him to turn his head, only that he 
was too much of a baby to understand 
it all. 

"When Johnny began to earn money 
by his music, Tom's envy knew no 
bounds. He was so upset about it that 
he ran off from his work for a whole 
day, just when his father was par- 
ticularly busy; and he came home at 
night in as bad a mood as he had started 
out in the morning, and was saucy and 
defiant to his good parents, greatly to 
their distress, when they talked to him 
about it. 

When, a short time afterwards Eichard 
arrived home on a visit of a day or two, 
matters did not improve. Eichard was 
a steady, hardworking lad, and was 
doing well in Birmingham. He looked 
so bright and pleasant, and was dressed 
so weU when he came home, that poor 
Tom's ire was stiQ further roused, and 
he was as moody and disagreeable as he 
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could be all the time, casting a gloomy 
shadow over their household joy, which 
they were all uncomfortably conscious 
of. 

On the Sunday evening, which was 
the happiest time of all the week to 
Johnny, they were gathered together as 
usual around the old piano to sing their 
hymns. Kichard was there, but he was 
to start early the next morning back 
to Birmingham. He was amazed at 
Johnny's playing, and had many a time 
spoken about it with admiration during 
his brief visit, prophesjdng grand things 
about the little lad's future. And now 
he felt happy to be singing in the 
family-circle once more, accompanied by 
Johnny's playing. Hymn after hymn 
was sung through, Mr. and Mrs. King 
with a proud and happy light in their 
eyes, trying to join in, or sitting con- 
tentedly listening to the deep voice of 
their good first-born son, and the silvery 
voices of their girls. Tom sat apart in 
a chair by the window, looking out 
across the twilight fields "m\JcL \iL^ Ovi^s^ 
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resting on his hands. He was too cross 
to join the singing- circle ; and, indulging . 
in evil thoughts, he scarcely heard what 
they were singing. But presently he 
was aroused by Kichard's saying, — 

"We'll have just one more, Johnny; 
that little anthem that they sung at 
church this morning. Come Tom, old 
boy, and join in." 

But Tom refused, sulkily saying he 
was too tired to sing. He turned his 
face towards them, though, and heard 
every word clearly, as they sang, softly 
and tenderly, " I will arise and go unto 
my Father, and will say unto Him, 
Father, I have sinned against heaven 
and in Thy sight, and am no more 
worthy to be called Thy son." 

But the words did not touch Tom's 
heart, though they rang in his ears 
long afterward. 

Then the piano was closed, the happy 
songs were ended. 

When the next Sunday evening came, 
the hearts in that lowly house were too 

jsad to Bing. Tom had been missing for 
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three days : no one knew anything about 
him; and all inquiries to learn whither 
he had gone, or for what reason, were 
in vain. 



^ 




CHAPTEK IX. 

MUSIC AND ITS ECHOES. 

|S the time passed on, without 
hringing any news of Tom, not- 
withstanding aU the inquries that 
were set on foot concerning him, the 
hearts of his parents, and indeed of all 
the family, were bowed down with fruit- 
less anxiety; and at length they gave 
up hoping to get any speedy news of 
him, thinking that he must have gone 
abroad. They were satisfied that he had 
not made any attempt to injure himself; 
for one and another of his companions 
came forward to tell how he had been 
talking for some time past of running 
away to see the world, and ^' better him- 
self," instead of being made a drudge of 
at home, cooped up in a country place. 
So he had talked ; and this comforted 
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his mother so far as to assure her that 
he had not ^'made away with himself," 
though she mourned bitterly over his 
waywardness, and regretted that he had 
not confided his wish to leave home, to 
her and his father, that he might have 
gone out to seek his living in the wide 
world in an honourable and a straight- 
forward manner, as his brother Kichard 
had done. He need not have feared 
that they would have opposed him, if he 
merely wished to go and make a good, 
honest start in life, away from home : 
they would rather have done everything 
in their power to ensure him a favom-able 
start, and would earnestly have wished 
him God speed. 

Johnny took this trouble to heart very 
much, and fretted in secret over it, long 
after the other young people of the family 
had given up their fretting about their 
lost brother. The thought of going to 
the Musical Festival was not now the 
uppermost one in Johnny's mind, and he 
did not care to make an effort to get his 
loDg-cherished wish fulfilled, Be^iA.^^ ^V^ 
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and Eoland had long since decided that 
when Johnny did go, it must he with 
Eoland ; and this year Koland did not get 
home in time to go to the Festival, he 
having gone straight from school to visit 
some relatives near London, spending only 
the last week of his holidays at home. So 
that Johnny saw hut little of him that 
summer, just when friendly intercourse 
would have been so grateful to him. 

However, Johnny was not friendless. 
He had learnt to hold unseen communion 
with the best of friends, — ^his heavenly 
Friend, of whose presence and sympathy 
his heart was constantly assured. And 
upon Him he cast the sorrow about Tom, 
praying as fervently as his father and 
mother did in their secret yearnings over 
their lost son, — that God would keep him 
safe, give him wisdom, and bring him back 
in His own good time, to home, and peace, 
and goodness. 

And then Johnny grew quite calm, and 
gave up his fruitless fretting; and went 
on with his work as usual. The home was 
certainly more peaceful without Tom, fLn4 
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no ripple of unkindness or worry disturbed 
the calm flow of Johnny's life ; still he 
would have willingly undergone the old 
petty persecution, and the hundred little 
distresses occasioned by Tom, could he 
only have got his wayward brother back 
again. 

For he knew what was meant by the 
habitual serious expression of his parents' 
faces, — ^by the wistful, longing look in 
their dimmed eyes, — ^by the increasing 
whiteness of their grey heads, — ^by the 
tears which silently flowed down their 
faces when they essayed to join in the 
songs of the family circle. If death had 
robbed them of their son, that blessed 
resignation which ^* makes the spirit calm 
and blest " would in time have come to 
them ; but resignation to the wrong-doing 
of a rebeUious child, their sore hearts 
could never feel. And so their wounds 
did not get healed by time. 

This fond yearning of a parent's heart 
over a wicked and ungrateful child is one 
of the loveliest characteristics of human 
nature, typifying as it does, yet m^Y^^x 
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and weak measure, the yearning of our 
heavenly Father over His prodigal chil- 
dren, — the readiness, nay, the longing, 
to receive them back from their wander- 
ings, to heal their backslidings, and to 
love and forgive them freely. Deeply 
does the parent hate the sin which 
.separates his child from his warm heart ; 
but while hating the sin, the heart 
remains warm with love and pity for the 
sinner. 

The following summer, when Eoland 
came home at holiday time, he was in the 
wildest spirits : everything, he declared, 
was happening to his heart's desire, He 
had finished school, so far, and was to go 
to Oxford University ; also, he was going 
on the Continent with the rest of the 
family for a few weeks. While he was 
talking thus, Johnny^ was thinking sadly 
that his musical treat seemed farther off 
than ever. Eoland noticed the wistful, 
haK-sad look in his eyes, and seemed to 
divine the reason ; for he said, — 

" I'na sorry for one thing, John, old 
boy/ and that is, that there's no chance 
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of a musical festival for us this year ; 
but we'll invade Birmingham yet, never 
fear ! " 

" Oh, yes, that'll be all right ! " answered 
John, cheerily. Everybody was calling 
him John now ; as his mother had some 
time since set the example, she thinking 
that Johnny sounded too childish now for 
his years, though certainly not for his 
size. " That'll be all right," he repeated, 
after a pause ; " and it'll be something to 
look forward to. You will come and tell 
me aU about your sight-seeing when you 
return from the Continent, won't you ? 
Eh, but you will see grand places ! It 
seems to me that we've only got the 
dimmest idea of how lovely the world is, 
when we stay at home always. To folks 
that go travelling all over the world, there 
must be surprise afjjer surprise of beauty, 
I fancy, that I couldn't eVen imagine. 
That's how it must be for those that get 
to heaven, — aU happy surprises and joy- 
ous wonderings at the things that God 
has prepared for those who love Him." 

" Now, that's just like you^ John^" saidL 
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Eoland, with a pleasant smile. *' No 
matter how we wander in our talk, you 
generally land at heaven. If you can't 
prevent our affections being set on earth, 
you will be sure to see to it that our 
thoughts don't settle here too long 
together." 

'^ Well, I don't know how it is," answered 
John, colouring a little and smiling, " but 
everything here seems to suggest some- 
thing about heaven to me. All the different 
things that go to make up the beauty of 
this little country place seem to promise, 
in a dim, poor way, something lovelier in 
the heavenly country. The trees tell of 
the tree of life ; the streams of the river 
of life ; the sky of the bright land where 
there will be no clouds, and where they 
have no need of sun, or moon, or stars, to 
lighten them. Even grief, and pain, and 
trouble tell of the country where these 
shaU be known no more, and where tears 
and disappointments are for ever past. 
And all this doesn't make one a bit sad, 
you see," added John, earnestly : ** it the 
rather increases our delight in all the 
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pleasant things which God has given ns 
richly to enjoy in this world.'' 

" Ah, yes ! '' exclaimed Koland, with a 
half-sigh; **that is, if one's sure of 
heaven. But, you know, John, there 
are not many fellows so good as you." 

John was silent for a minute, while a 
bright colour rose to his pale face ; then 
he said, seriously, — 

" Now that hurts me, Master Koland." 

" Then I'm sure I'm very sorry," 
answered Koland, quickly; **for I really 
and truly meant it. Don't think for a 
moment that I was sneering." 

** I know from your manner that you 
weren't sneering," said John. **But I 
don't like to be called good, as if I were 
sure of heaven for my goodness. How 
can any be sure of heaven for that, when 
they feel that they are altogether bad, 
though they would like to be as good 
as the angels, who have never sinned? 
No: if we feel sure of heaven, it is 
through believing in God's love, — ^in His 
willingness to forgive us all our sins 
for Christ's sake ; it is through, ki^cr^ra^^ 
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that we have passed from death to life, 
because of our hearts being fully set 
upon doing God's will and being filled 
with His love. To such our Saviour 
made the promise, * I go to prepare a 
place for you ; ' so in this way we can 
be sure of heaven, but not by depending 
upon any goodness which we fancy exists 
in ourselves. We are to be good, — that 
is, we are to walk in the Spirit of Christ, 
and do God's holy and loving will: not 
to gain heaven though, but to please 
Him who has loved us, and prepared 
a place for us, far grander and lovelier 
than the highest archangel in heaven 
could deserve.^ ^ 

John spoke quickly and excitedly, being 
quite carried away by the earnestness of 
his feeling. 

Eoland stood looking thoughtfally 
down on the ground, John sitting on 
a little bench, at the bottom of the 
cottage-garden, under the shadow of 
high elder-bushes, the day being hot and 
bright. As no response was made, after 
a minute's silence John added eagferly,-^-^ 
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" Don't you see, Master Eoland, what 
mean and selfish children we should 
be, if we tried to be good and do 
good, only to gain heaven, and escape 
punishment ? But if we do good to 
please our Father in Heaven, because it 
is the wiU of Him who, we fully believe, 
loves us, undeserving as we are, — that's 
the right motive. How could we wH- 
fully disobey and despise the wishes of 
a parent who loves us dearly? That's 
the consideration to keep us from sin, 
to make us hate it, and to mourn bitterly 
when we give way to temptation." 

^^You are right, John," answered 
Eoland, after another thoughtful silence ; 
*^and it shows me that my heart isrCt 
right, or I should not have needed en- 
lightenment on such a subject. But I 
shall not forget this talk with you. I 
am sure it will come back to me many 
and many a time ; and I hope I shall 
have cause to thank you for it." 

John thought it wise to make no 
farther remark upon this subject, lest 
Boland might fancy that ha ^^^ trjvs^^ 
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to set himself up as teacher and guide. 
So in a few minutes he changed the 
conversation, and after chatting plea- 
santly for a time, they went indoors 
to have haK an hour together at the 
old piano, before parting for the day. 

A year or two passed by before the 
long-looked-for time arrived for John 
King to go to the Musical Festival; 
but it did come at last, when he was 
in his nineteenth year. Meanwhile he 
had gained some little experience in 
the training and management of a choir, 
having taken Miss Lewson's place at 
the church during the past three years ; 
besides having got up two or three school- 
concerts, which had not only fostered 
a love of good music amongst the village 
population, but had also nicely added to 
the school-funds. 

Mrs. Meredith, accompanied by Roland 
and two of her daughters, was going 
on a visit to friends in the neighbour- 
hood of Birmingham; and at the same 
time John was going on a visit to his 
aunt Susan, so it was arranged that he 
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and Koland should meet, and go to the 
Festival together. 

"You'll have no chance of giving 
aunt Susan a bit 0' music 'cept by takin' 
the 'cordion," said his mother, when she 
was packing John's things in a small 
trunk, for a three weeks' holiday. 
" Look'ee here, shall I put it in, John ? 
there'll be plenty of room." 

"Yes, please, mother," said John, 
readily. He had not neglected his old 
accordion in his devotion to the piano, 
and he could discourse sweet music 
upon it, which he knew his aunt and 
uncle would thoroughly enjoy. So it 
was safely packed, and carried away 
to Birmingham, when at length John 
had said good-bye to the dear home- 
folks, and left the roof-tree for the second 
time in his life. 

" Dear lad, I can't bear to part with 
him, even for his pleasure," sighed his 
mother, thinking sadly of his going away 
that first time, years ago. With an 
earnest, secret prayer, she added, " I 
hope jiotbin' 'U happen to him thiE 
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time : but that he'll soon be back safe 
and sound." 

Then she naturally thought of her 
other absent sons, — of her good, steady 
Eichard, and of wayward Tom, about 
whom they had never gathered one word 
of news even yet. And then with hot 
starting tears, which were wont often to 
spring to her eyes, she prayed fervently 
for the wanderer. 

The first day that John went to the 
Festival the oratorio of **The Messiah" 
was performed, — the one that he longed 
most to hear. Of the awe, and deep 
delight, and intense appreciation of every 
part, which he felt in listening to that 
grand work, he could never afterwards 
speak, but by saying, — 

*^ Oh, it was grand ! It cannot be 
described: it was like the music of 
heaven ! ' ' 

Sometimes during the performance he 
was so overwhelmed that Eoland feared 
he would faint away. His face was per- 
fectly white, and he was trembling from 
head to foot with excitement, especially 
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when the Lord whom he loved was 
extolled in the grand burst in the 
"HaUelujah Chorus." 

In the evening of the same day, he 
sat with his Aunt and Uncle Fletcher in 
their quiet, cosy home, thinking of this 
eventful circumstance in his uneventful 
life. His heart was deeply solemnized 
by what he had heard; and he felt 
depressed as he thought to what heights 
and depths music reached, and how Uttle 
he knew of it. Indeed it seemed to him, 
that his attempts to express music at all 
were so poor as not to be worth even 
mentioning. But more healthy feelings 
presently took the place of these, and he 
said to himself cheerily, — 

** Suppose the daisy began to fret 
because it wasn't a star : wouldn't it be 
a silly thing? Why, the little children 
and simple-hearted folks think more of 
daisies than they do of stars, and the 
daisies are a greater joy and comfort 
to them than the grand stars of heaven 
could ever be. And if the little purling 
brook began to fret because it cduldxi?t 
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make so much music as a grand organ, 
it would be a foolish brook : it may be 
sure that thousands will enjoy and love 
its simple music who would never hear, 
or care to hear, the grand organ. And 
as for being miserable about the little I 
know, — ^well, that will soon be remedied. 
In the land to which I am bound, I 
shall know the song of Moses and the 
Lamb, and take part in a far grander 
burst of harmony than that which I 
heard to-day. The musical thunder of 
the song, * Worthy is the Lamb,' when 
it is sung by ten thousand times ten 
thousand up there, will make the attempt 
which I have heard to-day seem poor 
and weak, grand as it was." 

In the midst of this reverie his aunt 
recalled him to himself by saying, — 

** How quiet you are to-night, John, 
my lad. Couldn't you give us a bit o' 
music ? " 

" Of course I will,'' he answered, rising 
at once, to get his accordion. 

It was getting late, and although the 
day had been warm, the evening had 
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turned off cliilly. Mrs. Fletcher went 
and closed the house-door, lighted the 
gas, and drew down the blinds, for she 
was not poetical enough to care to sit 
musing in the twihght. Then she settled 
herseK in her arm-chair with her stock- 
ing-knitting, to listen to her nephew's 
singing. Thinking all the time of what 
he had heard that day, John sang softly 
and tenderly, — 

**Allwe like sheep have gone astray; 
we have turned every one to his own 
way, and the Lord hath laid on Him 
the iniquity of us all." Then as if the 
theme connected itself somehow with 
their family trouble, John recalled that 
last Sunday night that Tom was at 
home, and the little anthem they had 
then sung, and he went on to sing, ** I 
will arise and go unto my Father.'' 

Outside the closed window, a young 
man with a haggard face stood listening. 
He had drawn near to that house, in- 
tending to go in and make a bold appeal 
for help, his heart being fall of angry 
and defiant feelings. But aa he ^<^^ 
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near, he heard the well-remembered 
sound of the old accordion, and the 
weak, yet sweet voice of his delicate, 
young brother ; and as he listened to 
the familiar little anthem, the words 
which hitherto had only rung in his 
ears, went deep down into his heart, and 
leaning against the wall with bowed 
head, repentant tears fell from his eyes, 
and sweet, sad thoughts passed through 
his mind. 

How long he stood there he could 
never tell. But when he roused himself 
to go, the music had long since ceased, 
and dead silence reigned in the little 
dwelling, as in the quiet neighbourhood 
around. 

" Yes," he said, almost audibly, when 
at length he roused himseK. to go : "I 
will go back to my old father and my 
good, dear mother; but not yet, — ^not 
to make their hearts ache at the sight 
of such a vagabond as I look now. I'll 
wait till I can go home to them as 
Richard does." 

Tom King had - "once Buirlily asked, 
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" What good would Johnny's music 
evei do?" And now it had, by God's 
blessing, been m&de use of to awaken 
in Tom's hard heart a longing to lead 
a new life, and to incite him to take 
the first steps in the way of wisdom and 




CHAPTER X. 



FEAGRANT MEMORIES. 




JOHN frequently saw his good 
brother Eichard, while on his 
visit to his aunt ; and, as the 
time for his going home drew near, a 
great hope took possession of him, that 
he might even see Tom also. For one 
evening when Eichard dropped in for a 
chat, he carried the welcome news that 
Tom had been seen in the streets of 
Birmingham by a young working-man, 
a native of the same place as Eichard, 
and one of his earliest friends. 

John flushed up at this news, and 
exclaimed, — 

** Oh, what a mercy I What a rehef 
it will be to father and mother to know 
that he is alive and well, and in our 
own country 1 I suppose he is well. 
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Did Jem Sprague say how he looked, 
Richard? Was he quite sure it was 
our Tom?" 

"Yes; for he spoke to him/' said 
Richard. "And he told Jem that he 
was going away from this place very 
soon; but that we should hear about 
him again some day, as soon as it would 
be good for us to. He was looking only 
middling, Jem said: he was thin and 
shabby, as if he had been in want. He 
asked very kindly after father and mother, 
and wanted to know if they were all alive 
at home; and he seemed to know that 
you were here, John, so I suppose he 
must have caught sight of you some- 
where. He asked when you were going 
home." 

" I don't know where he could have 
seen me without my seeing him," said 
John; "for I always use my eyes well 
when I am out of doors, and see every- 
one I meet/' 

" But you forget that Birmingham isn't 
like home, where everybody sees every- 
body," said Richard, smilixi^^- "TlV^x^ 
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are twenty ways that Tom might have 
seen you without your seeing him. But, 
of course, he knows where you are ; and, 
p'r'aps, he might turn up before you go. 
I'm sure I wish with all my heart he 
would. It 'ud be a rare thing for mother 
to get a message from Tom by you. Of 
course I shall look out all I can for him. 
But I don't get out much; and then, 
you know, he said he wouldn't be here 
long." 

John heaved a great sigh as he 
replied, — 

*^It wiU seem dreadful to go home 
without seeing him, when he is actually 
breathing the same air as we are." 

And so all day long, and every day 
during the remainder of his visit, John 
was in a state of feverish expectancy 
about seeing Tom. He could not help 
it : his health being so far from robust, 
any excitement unhinged him completely. 
This musical treat, to which he had 
looked forward so long, had so over- 
wrought him, that he now felt painfally 
ejrhaiisted; and, following close upon 
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that, the thought of the desire coming 
after the hcype deferred regarding Tom 
was too much for John. When the day 
arrived for his going home, his excite- 
ment had all passed away ; and he was 
so pale and listless, thaii his aunt, in 
great concern, declared that *^ it grieved 
her to the heart to see him going home 
from a visit to her house, looking as 
though he had just got up from a bad 
illness." 

And, indeed, John felt quite ill as he 
wished his affectionate aunt good-bye. 
A great sense of disappointment and 
anxious concern for Tom, of whom he 
thought as looking **lean and shabby," 
weighed down his sympathizing heart ; 
and tears would have been a relief to 
him, could he only have got an oppor- 
tunity to weep unobserved. 

But as he was borne along in the 
railway train, leaning back with his eyes 
closed, and his hands folded lightly to- 
gether, the text came into his mind sud- 
denly, as if suggested by some guardian 
angel : ** Why art thou cast down^ hl^ 
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soul ? and why art thou disquieted within 
me ? Hope thou in God, for I [shall yet 
praise Him, who is the Light of my 
countenance, and my God." And under 
the influence of those inspiriting words, 
his countenance slowly brightened, and 
the weight at his heart grew lighter. 
And as he sat meditating, he grew for- 
getful of the rushing, roaring train, of the 
people who sat around him, laughing 
and shouting to one another ; and he 
found himseK holding communion with 
his God and Saviour, casting his burden 
of brotherly anxiety upon Him, com- 
mitting Tom, with strong faith, to the 
keeping of his faithful Creator. And he 
prayed earnestly, ^' Oh, if I might only 
do something for my poor foolish wander- 
ing brother ! Lord, make me in some 
way or other a blessing to him." 

Ah, he little thought that that prayer 
had been anticipated by his God ; that it 
was even now being answered. For those 
words, sung in his aunt's cottage, on the 
evening of which we have spoken, had 
^one to Toni'p heftrt like w arrow, and 
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he was now going through experiences 
altogether new to him. In the first 
place, the simple little anthem had merely 
carried him back to his old home, where 
he seemed to see his honest, hard-working 
old father once more, liis patient and 
gentle mother, his bright-faced happy 
brothers and sisters, with fragile little 
John in their ^ midst, lifting up their 
hearts, as well as their voices, to high 
and holy things, by his sweet music. 
While Tom saw all these things in his 
mind's eye, his heart ached with wild 
regrets ; and, as he thought how he had 
fallen away from the peace and blessed- 
ness of that pure and simple home-life, 
a sense of despair came upon him like a 
deadening weight, so that he felt he 
would like to sink down and never more 
open his eyes and ears to the sights and 
sounds of earth. He vividly realized for 
a moment what he had lost : how, by 
waywardness and folly, he had destroyed 
himseK ; and what shame and sorrow he 
had inflicted upon others. He knew what 
S, fueling, sensitive heart his brother Johx^ 
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had ; and as he stood under the shadow 
of his aunt's house, listening to the lad's 
sweet voice, he fancied that it sounded 
weaker than it used to, and it seemed to 
him full of sadness and yearning pity, 
as he sang, " I will arise and go unto my 
Father." Then Tom thought that John 
could not be sad on his own account,— 
could not repeat those words so yearningly 
on his own account. For had he ever left 
his father's side, and wandered away into 
the wilderness of sin and sorrow ? Such 
an idea he could not entertain ; for now, 
as in all time past, the afflicted little 
brother, to whom he had been so harsh 
and unkind, appeared in Tom's eyes 
almost as pure and free from intention to 
sin as the angels. Thus it appeared to 
Tom ; but had John been asked about 
himself, how ready would he have been 
to confess that, however pure his life 
might seem to others, still he felt 
himself oftentimes a wanderer from his 
Heavenly Father. And who among the 
best of the flock, does not sometimes 
wandiexixom the fold? 
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Then Tom wondered whether John had 
fretted and suffered on his behalf, whether 
his running away had added another cloud 
to the lad's already o'ershaded life. And 
his heart was smitten with a new kind 
of pain, as he considered this, and the 
distress of his good parents. At first, 
after leaving home, he felt a malignant 
sort of pleasure in thinking how much 
this act of his would upset the home, and 
grieve its happy members ; but during 
the long course of suffering which fol- 
lowed for himself, these unnatural feelings 
died away ; and if he allowed himseK for 
a moment to think about their trouble, it 
was torture to him, and he kept the un- 
welcome subject out of mind, as much as 
possible. But now with John's tender 
voice ringing in his ears, he could not 
thrust back the thought, nor still the 
painful tumult in his heart. How fer- 
vently he wished that the past could be 
blotted out, that he could return to his 
father's house and be once more a member 
of his peaceful family ! The tears crept 
to his eyes as he realiyied \io^ "^^s^sx ^'^ss. 
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his wish that things could be again just 
as they once were : they were almost the 
first tears he had shed since he had left 
home ; and it seemed as if, instead of 
dropping to the earth, they fell upon his 
hard heart, softening and reviving it as 
rain does parched and withering flowers. 

" But I know what those words mean," 
he said to himself, when his emotion had 
somewhat subsided. ^' They don't mean 
going to our earthly father, — though that 
I will do by-and-by : they mean going to 
God and saying, ' I have sinned, and am 
not worthy to be called Thy son.' And 
I don't know anything about going to 
God, and it seems to me He must be too 
angry with me, to have anything to do 
with such a bad lad as I've been." 

He thrust his hands into his old trou- 
sers-pockets, and with head bowed down, 
became lost in thought. He was back 
again in the familiar little Sunday-school 
at home, learning sweet lessons about 
the way in which the Father received 
back the repentant prodigal; about joy 
hpin^iil h^ayeu oyer one relenting sinner, 
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more than over ninety and nine needing 
no repentance ; and a great sigh escaped 
his lips, which was also a prayer, though 
no words were then uttered. Then the 
echo of the other words which John had 
just heen singing came hack to him : 
" All we like sheep have gone astray, and 
the Lord hath laid upon Him the iniquity 
of us all." 

*^ Upon Him : that's the Saviour," said 
Tom, again recalUng the teaching of his 
Sunday-school days. " It's the Saviour 
that says : ^ Come unto Me, all ye that are 
weary and heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.' Oh, dear, I'm sure I feel just 
tired out with my had ways, and the 
thought of my sins makes me feel that 
I've got a heavy burden to carry I Best 
is just what I want, if I only knew how 
to get it. Lord help me ! " he moaned 
to himself, after a long silence. " Help 
me back to what's good and right, and 
forgive all my past wickedness, for the 
Savour's sake." 

He stood for some time longer, with 
tears slowly creeping down his face '^ and. 
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while he so wept he felt comforted by 
recalling the words, ^*A broken and a 
contrite heart, Lord, Thou wilt not 
despise." 

Presently he straightened himself, and 
lifted up his bowed head, with a look of 
quiet resolve in his tear-stained face. 
** Yes, dear old Johnny,*' he said to him- 
self, *'I will arise and go unto my Father ; 
and by-and-by I'll go to my earthly father, 
too, and try to cheer his heart, and make 
up for what's past." 

He walked away then, and before the 
day came for John to return home, Tom 
was far away from Birmingham, in search 
of honest hard work, and with a high and 
holy resolve in his heart. 

When John arrived at his village home 
again, and had been tenderly welcomed 
by all the family, his mother said con- 
cernedly, — 

*' Why, John, have ye had another ill- 
ness over at aunt Susan's? You don't 
look half the lad that you did when ye 
went away. Don't ye think he looks 
uncommon pale and thin, father ? " 
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Simon King peered anxiously through 
his spectacles at his frail son, and 
answered, — 

" He don't look well, certaiuly ; but 
p'r'aps he's only a bit overdone with the 
railway journey. You'd best get to bed 
pretty soon, .my lad, and get a good night's 
rest, and that'll set ye up for to-morrow." 

** I fancy I've been too much excited 
over the splendid music I've heard,' ' said 
John with a faint smile; "but I shall 
soon get over that ; and when I feel a bit 
brighter I'll give you a description of it. 
It'll be rather different from that account 
that Master Eoland gave us when he was 
a little boy, I can tell you! Do you 
remember, mother, what a description 
that was ? I shall never forget it : it 
made such an impression upon me at 
the time." John laughed a little at the 
remembrance ; but his face was grave 
again in a minute, and he said, " But 
there was something that upset me more 
than the music, mother ; and I know you 
will be both glad and sorry when I tell 
you what it was." 
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And forthwith John told of the news 
he had heard of Tom, and of his own 
intense disappointment in not having 
met with him. 

Mrs. King was listening with the tears 
running down her face. 

^' Ah, well, it's so much comfort to 
know he's alive and in our own country, 
and asking kind and feeling like after 
us all,'' she said. *^ That's somethin' to 
thank the Lord for, that is, and to make 
us hope for the best. The Lord is good ; 
and I trust He'll answer our prayers yet, 
and bring back poor silly Tom safe and 
sound." 

The next day John felt and looked 
better, being refreshed by a good night's 
rest ; and after breakfast, when his father 
and mother were sitting down to their 
tailoring work, he began and told them all 
about the grand doings at Birmingham, 
narrating every little incident so vividly 
and enthusiastically, that they could 
almost realize that they had been them- 
selves. 

^* Oh, it woke up all sorts of strange 
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feelings and longings in me," said John, 
in conclusion ; *' but most of them are 
too grand and ambitious ever to be 
carried out by a poor weak body like me. 
There is one, however, I think, I may set 
my heart on ; though perhaps it will 
take years for me to accomplish it." 

** Whatever is it ? " asked his mother, 
with curiosity. 

*^ Oh, to get up a fine choir, and give 
concerts about, here and there, for a 
good object." 

^^ What good object ? " asked Simon. 

*'Well, you know," answered John, 
colouring a little, ** Koland Meredith was 
saying the other day that his father was 
interesting himself a good deal in a scheme 
that's been set afoot at Coleborough, for 
building a Home for Cripples ; and he's 
hunting about in every direction for 
funds. Now, of all people in this place, 
surely I'm the one that should have most 
sympathy with this work ; and the only 
way a weak, deformed creature like me 
can help is, by the one thing I can engage 
in, — music. So I must try to help \ ios^ 
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I do want to do some little bit of good 
in the world. I want to feel, when the 
end comes, that I haven't lived quite 
in vain." 

^' You can't say even now that you've 
lived in vain ; though you, p'r'aps, don't 
feel that you've done much," said Mrs. 
King ; fondly thinking of the gentle and 
refining influence which he had exercised 
in his humble home, — what silent lessons 
of patience and resignation he had taught 
them, — and how he had insensibly drawn 
the hearts of his parents into nearer 
fellowship with God than they had ever 
known before the birth of this delicate 
child, — the '^ Flower of the flock," as 
they were pleased to call him. 

The mother sat with her eyes blinded 
with tears for a minute or two. When 
she could control her voice, she said, — 

*' I don't know whether you could bear 
the excitement and labour of gettin' up 
concerts, John. You must consider what 
your strength is afore you set yom-self 
top big a task, else it'll swamp ye." 

f' Oh, I mustn't think too much about 
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myself, mother, said John, with a smile. 
** Ajid I mustn't allow myself to get 
excited : I must control myself, and keep 
my strength for the work to be done. 
And I must be content for a long time 
with such a choir as I can get toge- 
ther in this place. I had a chat with 
Mrs. Meredith at Birmingham about our 
school concerts, and she thought we had 
done very well, and, with a little assist- 
ance from musical people, might do much 
more. So she and her daughters pro- 
mised to become members of my singing 
class, and she said she would try to get 
some of her lady and gentlemen friends to 
join us ; so that you see my hope of get- 
ting a fine choir some day isn't without 
foundation, mother. And such people as 
Mrs. Meredith and her daughters will 
help to make my labour light. Don't 
laugh at me now, mother, if I tell you 
what my dream of the future is ; and 
don't tell anybody my secret." 

Mrs. King looked up through her 
spectacles, and, with a smile, said, — 

*^WeU, John." 
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John's face flushed with enthusiasm, 
as he replied, rather excitedly, — 

** I want to train my choir to go through 
that grand work, ** The Messiah." If I 
could manage to let the people of Cole- 
borough hear that, — ^hear how grandly 
music can extol our God and Saviour; 
and if I could realize something by it, to 
help build the Home for Cripples, then, 
mother, I think I should be content, — I 
could die happy." 

"No: don't say that, John," responded 
his mother, nervously. "But say that 
what you'd done once, you could do 
again, for some other good object." 

To this John made no reply. He was 
sitting with his head bowed on his hands, 
and his thoughts were far away. 




CHAPTER XI. 



THE FLOWER PADETH. 




jURING the following two or tliree 
years John King was as diUgent 
and enthusiastic a student of 
music as could be found anywhere in 
the three kingdoms . His mother watched 
his progress with great anxiety as well 
as pride ; for she could see that he often 
sat poring over his book on harmony and 
thoroqgh-bass, until he was painfully ex- 
hausted; and his musical engagements 
increased, so that greater demands upon 
his strength were made than he ought 
to have fulfilled. 

^'But he won't give in," sighed his 
mother: *^he will keep on as long as 
ever he's able to crawl about." 

He had now several advanced pupils, 
and a? iRUQh as Ije cpujd, dg in the ^^35 
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of teaching, so that he was getting quite 
a good income, and saving money. 

*^ It will all help to make you com- 
fortable in the future, mother," he said 
one day; "and you and father will be 
able to give up work by and by, and 
enjoy a little rest in your last days." 

" Bless the dear lad ! " exclaimed his 
mother fondly. "How you talk! One 
'ud think you'd never want a penny of 
it yourself. Why, I can't tell ye how 
rejoiced I am to find you can earn such 
good money for yourself, John. I was 
thinkin' that father and me 'ud have to 
lay up for you, and now you're talkin' of 
laying up for we ! No, no, John. You'll 
lay up for yourself, my lad: only you 
mustn't work so hard, else you'll have 
no strength left to enjoy your earnings." 

John smiled as he replied, — 

" Isn't it a wonder that a poor worm 
of a mortal like me, can actually earn a 
good income ? The Lord is very kind 
to those He afficts, isn't He, mother? 
You see, if I had been strong and well, 
like Bichard or Tom, I should have learnt 
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some trade, and I couldn't have earned 
half the money that I do now, nor have 
been haK the help to you and father. 
See how I've been led on, step by step, 
to such a nice position, so that now I've 
got pupils three or four miles all round 
the place ; and everybody is so kind to 
me, and so thoughtful for my comfort 
when I'm out at my work. I'm very 
happy, in spite of my affliction, and I 
feel I have very much to be thankful 
for." 

Mrs. King rejoiced to see her delicate 
son so happy and contented with his 
lot. She, too, felt that she had much 
to be thankful for, in connection with 
him. She recalled the days of his child- 
hood, when she used to mourn so much 
over his affliction, and look into his 
future with a heavy heart, thinking that 
if his life were spared, he would be the 
most helpless and useless of her family, 
yet perhaps the dearest on account of 
his helplessness. And now here he was, 
the ornament and prop of the family, the 
pride of the village in which, koi l^^^^V^^b^^^ 
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reaoredy and one of the most respected 
members of its community. The one 
talent which he possessed, he had humbly 
consecrated to God, and he never sought 
to aggrandize himself by it. His aim 
was to make it a blessing, in some way 
or other, to those around him, and that 
aim was fulfilled. Hearts were lifted 
heavenwards by the strains to which he 
familiarized them ; and those who were 
musically gifted like himself, he pressed 
into God's service, convincing them that 
it was a duty as well as a privilege to 
use their talents for the promotion of 
good works. So he and his little band 
of singers and players upon instruments 
managed to keep the Sunday and Day 
Schools free from debt, and also to 
further any good scheme which Chris- 
tian philanthropy set afloat in the neigh- 
bourhood . 

It was a great joy to John's heart to 
find that every concert which he orga- 
nized proved a complete success, not 
only financially, but in every way. For 
ilista^nce, the superior char^oter of the 
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music which he introduced into the 
village circles, did away with the paltry, 
flippant pieces, with which many had 
hitherto been pleased and content ; and 
so many of his humble neighbours caught 
his spirit of enthusiasm for good music, 
and fireside singing-parties became so 
general, that those who liked a song 
had no excuse now for running after it 
to the questionable society of the public- 
house : better could be heard in the 
pure atmosphere of humble homes, than 
any that the pot-house songsters ever 
entertained their noisy audiences with. 
More than that, ** John King's songs " 
and ''John King's concerts," as they 
were always called, proved potent to win 
from public-house society many a sus- 
ceptible, social man, who was insensibly 
being lured from home and virtue by its 
seductive fascinations. John's superior 
music gave these persons a distaste for 
such as the tavern afforded them ; and 
his example and advice directed them 
how to make home delightful and attrac- 
tive witl; sweet aijd elevating m^lodi^^. 
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All this effort to do good through the 
agency of music entailed great labour 
upon John. He wrote letters, and walked 
hither and thither, attended exhausting 
choir practices, and gave many a lesson 
in the bringing to a successful issue each 
of his concerts. And his enthusiasm 
often led him on beyond his strength. 
This was always apparent when the 
concerts were over, and the excitement 
which had kept him up had subsided: 
then he was weak and listless as a child, 
"with no more strength in him than a 
bird," his mother said. 

" I must expect this sort of reaction, 
mother," said John one day, when he 
lay exhausted on the sofa, after the 
concert of the previous evening. " The 
work and anxiety are rather heavy for 
me, as I am not strong; but I don't 
mind feeling done up for a bit, so long 
as I know something has been accom- 
plished. I soon get over the exhaustion, 
and it doesn't matter." 

*'Yes: it does matter, John,'* said 
his mother, tenderly, "For I can see 
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that every time you get done up like 
this, it takes more time for you to get 
over it than the last ; and you don't 
get over it so well, either. Now I know 
you won't be fit for anything for a week ; 
audit makes me dread the thought o' that 
great concert you're goin' to have at 
Coleborough, at Christmas.' 

^*It will be all right, mother," an- 
swered John, with a languid smile. ** We 
have four months before us for practice, 
and I shall take things easy. I feel 
sure all will go well: the singers from 
Coleborough are so good, I shall have 
but little anxiety about them, and none 
whatever about the soloists. The ladies 
and gentlemen who have come forward 
to assist are thorough musicians, and 
know their parts well. I quite expect 
that the Home for Cripples will have 
to thank our Choral Society for a hand- 
some sum, which will be a substantial 
help to the institution." 

'' WeU, that'U be grand ! " said Mrs. 
King. '' And I'm more pleased than I 
can tell, that you're able to do soiaetbm% 
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for poor afflicted creatures, that can't 
help themselves as you can help ycmr- 
self, John." 

*' Yes, mother ; and perhaps I am more 
glad about it than you are. I often thank 
God that He has allowed me to taste 
the joy of helping those who can't help 
themselves." 

*' Only I hope you won't hurt your- 
self at it," rejoined his mother, with 
an anxious expression in her dim eyes. 

*^You mustn't kill yourself doing for 
others, you know, John." 

She spoke these words with a faint 
smile, and John responded with a beam- 
ing one, which lighted up his pale face 
wonderfully. 

*' No, mother," he said, *' I shall not 
go till my time comes ; and when the 
Lord shall please to call me, you must 
not think that work has killed me. You 
must rather think that it was a wonder 
and a mercy that I was spared so long, 
and permitted to work with a certain 
amount of vigour. The work has been 
goo4 for i^e. I son^etim.es think that 
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my life wouldn't have spun out to this 
length, if I had been idle, with nothing 
to engage my hands, and head, and 
heart. But I think, too, that I might 
have been more vigorous, if I had had no 
sorrow to brood over." 

** You mean about yom- affiction ? '* 
asked Mrs. King, gently. 

" No : I mean about Tom," answered 
John, clasping his hands over his head 
as he lay on his back, and turning to look 
out at the open door upon the sunny 
fields opposite. It was now the first 
week in September, and the weather was 
splendid: golden days with soft balmy 
air succeeded one another, till the old 
weather-wise folk pronounced it a second 
summer, and averred that such a long 
spell of autumn brightness had not been 
enjoyed for many a long year. 

Mrs. King raised her eyes from 
her work, but she saw no brightness or 
beauty outside, as she made answer with 
a heavy sigh, — 

" Ah, poor Tom 1 But you mustn't 
fret and worrit too much about him 
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John : it won't do him no good, and 
it'll hurt ye. You so seldom talks about 
him, that I thinks to myseK p'r'aps you 
don't think or fret much about him now." 

^'No, I don't exactly fret, mother; 
but I fancy he is in my thoughts now 
more than ever he was. The hungry 
longing that I have to see him once 
more, grows upon me every day. I do 
so desire to have him back in his old 
place in the family; not as he was 
before he left, but dutiful and aflfectionate, 
promising to be an earthly comfort and 
support to you and father as long as 
you live." 

^^ What's that about father?" said 
Simon King, cheerily, as he entered 
at that moment, with a bundle of work 
done up in a black calico wrapper. He 
had just been up to Mrs. Meredith's for 
some mending to do, which she still 
managed to supply him with occasionallyi 
although she had no small boys about 
the house now to rip and tear their clothes, 
as if their peculiar earthly mission was 
to make work for tailors and shoemakers. 
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" We were talking about Tom onoe 
more," answered John, quietly; ** and I 
was wishing that he would be quick and 
come back to be a stay to you and 
mother." 

" He'll come in the Lord's good time, 
my lad," said Simon, whose faith had 
greatly increased since we first made 
liis acquaintance. *' I have been talkin' 
about him, too, this afternoon ; Mrs. 
Meredith has al'ays got somethin' hopeful 
to say about the poor boy, whenever I 
goes there; and says she to-day, 'Who 
knows but what he'll turn up in time 
for John's grand concert at Christmas ! ' 
And. I says, 'Well, ma'am, if the Lord 
was to turn him up for us on that occa- 
sion, why, we should have a rare happy 
Christmas.' And so that's what we 
should, John, my boy." 

** Yes ; that would make my satisfac- 
tion complete," replied John, musiQgly. 
^' I wonder," he added, after a pause, "if 
Mrs. Meredith knows anything to lead 
her to hope that he will come then." 

Simon ran over in his mind all that 
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had passed between Mrs. Meredith and 
himself that afternoon, and then he 
answered decidedly, — 

*^ No, I feels sure she don't : she was 
that nat'ral when she was talkin', that I 
can't think as she was tryin^ to hide 
anything from me. But the fact is, she's 
jest choke full o' this concert o' yours, 
what's comin' off, and she'd like all the 
world and his wife to be at it, our poor 
Tom amongst the number. She thinks 
you're goin' to have an out-and-out grand 
affair this time, John ; and she says she 
shall expect all the village to take train 
to Coleborough that evening, to hear the 
grand o'torio what you're goin' to con- 
due', my lad. She says Eichard must be 
sure to come down for the occasion, and 
the girls that are out, must get leave of 
absence to go, and we here must lock 
up house and go altogether with ye. 
Nearly all her house is to go, she says, 
and ye know Mr. Eoland '11 be there." 

*' He is to sing in the choruses," quietly 
interrupted John. 

*'Jest so," answered Simon. "And 
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Mrs. Meredith thinks it'll he a great 
success ; and says she, ^ What a proud 
and happy feelm' John '11 have when 
he hands over a good round sum from 
it to the Cripples' Home ! ' " 

"Yes, I shall he glad and happy," 
answered John ; *' and I do hope all 
our neighbours and friends will he able 
to go. K they heard that splendid ora- 
torio it would be something for them to 
remember as long as they live, though 
I know our rendering of it will be very 
fer from perfect. StiQ, to those who 
have heard nothing better, it will seem 
altogether grand; and of course you 
and mother must go, — we must all 

go." 

" Mrs. Meredith was sayiu' that ad- 
vertisements '11 have to be put in all the 
papers at Coleborough and all the country 
round; and your name is to be put in 
full as conductor, John; and, says she, 
very likely Tom '11 get wind of it, if he's 
anywhere about these parts, and then 
he'll make it his bisniss to be present. 
And if that should be so," added Simon^ 
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^' it'll be, as I said before, a rare Christmas 
for us aU : it will that." 

" Well, we will hope," said John, turn- 
ing his face wearily towards the wall, as 
if this little talk had tired him. 

^' You ain't well to-day, my lad,*' said 
Simon, kindly. "Well, I'll jest undo 
my bundle, and mother and me 'U set 
to work while the day's bright, and we 
won't bother ye with no more of our 
chatterin'. Heave up, my lad, and let 
me put yer pillow comfortable." 

Simon raised his son's head as tenderly 
as he used to do when he was a little 
frail boy, needing their constant ministra- 
tions. Then he unpacked his bundle, sat 
down beside his wife to give her whispered 
instructions about the work, and together 
they stitched away in silence, while John 
fell into a peaceful slumber. 

The few sounds that disturbed the 
quiet of the afternoon rather lulled him 
than hindered his sinking into repose ; 
the drpny ticking of the tall oaken clock 
in the comer,, the singing of the kettle 
on the fire in the back kitchen^ th^ rustle 
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of a few fallen leaves about the open 
doorway, as tlie soft breeze stirred them, 
the occasional roulade of a pert robin in 
the trees opposite, and the distant voices 
of the village children at play, all com- 
bined to soothe the tired senses to 
slumber; and ere long, John's steady, 
deep breathing told the two silent 
workers that he was fast asleep. 

Then they began to talk in low tones. 

** Dear lad ! how done up he is to-day! '' 
said his mother, fondly. *' I'm 'feared he 
won't stand much more 0' these excite- 
ments and upsets ; and yet his heart's 
so set on doin' good in this fashion 
that it 'ud break his heart to put a 
stop to it." 

"Well, when this Christmas affair's 
over, we must try to make him give up 
these concerts and choirs for a good 
time, — at any rate, till he's stronger, and 
gets well rested," said Simon. " This 
year has been a hard one for him; but 
if he gets nicely over Christmas, and 
has a good rest, he'll be able to go on 
fjill right agaiti in a milder way." 
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*^ I've had it on my mind/* said Mrs. 
King, **like a great weight, since he 
spoke the words a bit ago, so amdons- 
like and longing, about Tom comin* back 
to be a comfort and prop to us, Simon. 
WTiy, I asks myself, though I couldn't 
get heart to say it out loud to him jest 
then, — T asks myself, ain*t he that hisseK 
to us? And if Tom comes back, won't 
John be that all the same, no matter how 
precious Tom may be, too ? And then 
all of a sudden my heart sank like lead 
when I asked myself, Does he feel he's 
goin' to leave us ? Have the Lord sent 
him any token as he's goin' to be called 
away from us ? And I've felt jest over- 
come ever since, only I couldn't give 
way afore the dear lad." 

Simon looked grave for a minute, and 
then he answered with a smile, — 

"Well, wife, you've had them fore- 
bodings and heart-aches about the dear 
boy ever since he was a month old, and 
nothin' have come of 'em yet. You've 
thought off and on many a time, that 
this thing and t'other was a token that 
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the Lord was goin' to take him ; and 
after all, he's here yet, in pretty good 
health, and full o' life and sperit in a 
general way ; and here I hope he's goin' 
to be, till you and me gets to the end 
of our journey. So don't worrit yer 
heart with any fresh fears for him ; 
hut let us hope for the best." 

Mrs. King tried to take comfort from 
her husband's cheery words ; and she 
brushed away her gathering tears, that 
she might get on with her mending 
before tea. 

When at the end of a week John had 
recovered from the fatigue of his last 
concert, and was going about as usual, 
she said to herself, chidingly, — 

" The fact is, I've got into the habit 
of forebodin' and frettin' about John; 
but I think it's high time I gave that 
up now. I ought to feel thankful that 
there's a prospect of him bein' spared 
to Hve a useful life." 




CHAPTEE XII. 



TRANSPLANTED. 




|S Christmas drew near, the ex- 
citement ahout John's " concert," 
as the village folk called it, be- 
came very great. A special train was 
to be run on the evening of the 24th 
December, for the convenience of those 
who wished to attend the oratorio at 
Coleborough Town Hall ; and as many 
of their friends and neighbours as could 
possibly leave home, had resolved to ac- 
company the Kings to this musical treat. 
Koland Meredith was at home, — a tall, 
handsome young man now, with a calm 
thoughtful face, and of a sober behaviour 
that became one who, after many an 
inward struggle with his own heart, had 
dedicated himseK to the Lord's service ; 
and who, greatly to his good parents' joy, 
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was now preparing to enter the ministry. 
He had imparted this news to John King 
at their first meeting in these Christmas 
holidays; and in doing so, he assured 
John that his influence had had much to 
do in helping him, forward to this course, 

" I feel I shall owe you a debt as long 
as I Uve, John," said Koland, heartily; 
"and that not so much for the words 
you have spoken to me (though they 
have been most valuable) as for the 
silent influence of your life of simple 
faith and devotion to God." 

John's face grew radiant with a quiet 
smile of joy, as he grasped Koland's hand 
and said, — 

"I cannot tell you how happy your 
words make me, Mr. Koland ! May God 
bless you in your good work through 
life, and make you a great blessing to 
others." 

Koland was to be John's right hand 
through the ordeal before him of conduct- 
ing the performance of the oratorio. He 
undertook all the business arrangements, 
and the correspondence, and niaaift.-^^i 
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things with so much skill that he pro- 
phesied there would not be the smallest 
hitch anywhere to vex John's susceptible 
soul. 

" All will go smoothly, I know, John," 
he said : *' and it will need to ; for 
I'm sure you don't look fit to bear 
the smallest upset. Indeed, I question 
whether you ought to undertake the 
task of conducting, even. I fear the 
excitement and sense of responsibility 
may be too much for you. If you 
shrink in the least from it, say the 
word, and I'll take the haton and go to 
the last rehearsal; and I've no doubt 
we should get through all right." 

" No, thank you,'* replied John, with a 
dreamy smile on his pale face, and a 
yearning look in his large liquid eyes. 
**I have looked forward with almost 
passionate longing to this work, and 
I'll go through it. Yes : I can go 
through it, and I will. Don't be anxious 
about me, Mr. Eoland: it will be all 
right,— all right ! " 

Mr. and Mrs. King were both full 
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of proud excitement about the coming 
event ; but in the midst of it the mother's 
heart was sometimes smitten with sharp 
pain as she looked at her beloved son. 
The beauty of his early childhood seemed 
to have come back to him, as his face 
glowed with excitement, and his eyes 
lighted up with pious enthusiasm, speak- 
ing of his approaching work at Cole- 
borough. 

" There's that angel sort o' look 
about him that he had when he ' was 
a little lad, afore the small-pox spoilt 
him," his mother said to herself, with 
tears in her eyes. '^ And when he looks 
like that, you don't seem to notice that 
his dear face has been spoilt. And 
though he's but small, and his figure 
isn't proper, yet for all that, he's the 
flower o* the flock still, in his fond old 
mother's eyes; and I'm as proud o' my 
youngest boy as ever old Jacob was of 
his Benjamin. 

Then Mrs. King would wonder to her- 
self whether this " heavenliness," which 
she could discern in his face, was a 
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"token" that the Lord was going to 
take him. She feared to mention it to 
her husband, because he would be sure 
to banter her, as he had done in times 
past, about the many tokens that had 
troubled her concerning John. So in- 
stead of mentioning it to anybody, she 
hovered around her son with more than 
usual concern for him, begging him to 
desist from the music when she saw that 
he looked jaded, and tempting his fail- 
ing appetite with all sorts of little nice 
things, which she thought he could not pos- 
sibly reject. But, to her great disappoint- 
ment, he seemed to care for neither food 
nor rest ; and as the days passed on, she 
wondered that he kept up so brisk and 
bright, living almost without food. She 
wished impatiently for Christmas Eve to 
arrive ; and many a time she said to 
herself and others, " I shall be hearty 
glad and thankful when this affair is well 
over." 

In due course the important day did 
arrive at last, and the weather was perfect, 
everybody said. The sky was clear, the 
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roads were crisp with frost; and shortly- 
after the purple and crimson of sunset 
had faded away, the moon rose hright 
as burnished silver, to light our excur- 
sionists on their way to Coleborough. 
Dr. Meredith and his family went by the 
road, cosily packed in his most capacious 
carriage. Our humbler friends went by 
the special train, Eoland insisting upon 
keeping close to John all the way. 
John's mother felt deeply grateful to him 
for being such a support to her son, at 
a time when she could do so little to 
help him ; for he seemed fully as much 
concerned for him, as she herseK was. 

As the train was about to le^ve the 
little station with its eager and excited 
passengers, the bells of the village church 
rang out on the evening air their early 
Christmas peal. '' It seems to be in 
honour of our starting," said more than 
one happy voice in the train. Eichard 
Kiug was to be at the Town Hall.' He 
wrote to say that his tasks would be all 
finished in the afternoon, and that he 
should at once take train to Colebotoa^^ 
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where he would meet his father and 
mother, and share in their enjoyment. 
He had seen the advertisement of the 
performance in a Coleborough newspaper, 
besides hearing of it from John ; and he 
felt he must make a great effort to.be 
present. Somebody else had seen the 
advertisement too, and resolved to go; 
so that there was to be more than one 
happy meeting that night in the King 
family. 

Very pale, but perfectly self-possessed 
and calm, was John King when he stepped 
up on the platform that evening. The 
hall was crowded to excess, and as he 
cast his eye over the hundreds of up- 
tmned faces, a strange thrill went through 
him, and he thought for a moment of 
the last great assembly which would one 
day take place, of which he would form 
a part. There was no time for reflection, 
however ; he had to keep his mind to the 
task before him : and turning his face to 
his large choir, and his back upon the 
audience — ^not, alas, such a ** beautiful 
black back " as Eoland had once spoken 
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of to him, when describing a conductor — 
John raised his hdton to command the 
attention of his singers. 

I need not describe the performance. 
Musical culture is becoming so general 
in our country, that the cottage as well 
as the mansion is now familiar with the 
works of the great masters ; and probably 
there are not many village choirs in the 
kingdom which do not know something 
of the sublime strains of ^' The Messiah." 
John's audience that night were for the 
most part persons who were not so sur- 
feited with musical treats as to be indif- 
ferent to what they now were listening to. 
Simple and unsophisticated, they heard 
with emotion, and did not attempt to 
conceal their feelings; so if John could 
have looked round upon them, he would, 
have seen eyes filling with tears fully as 
often as his own did, and faces flushing 
with excitement during the grander bursts 
of song, just as his own pale fabe flushed. 

When the last chorus was finished, an<? 
the audience began to disperse, Koland, 
who had boon anxiously watchia^ Ici\^s^^^ 
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went Tip to him immediately, and draw- 
ing his arm within his own, led him 
away to the ante-room, and forced him 
into an easy chair in a comer, out of 
the bustle caused by the members of the 
choir, who were chatting together over 
the evening's success. Several ladies 
and gentlemen came forward to congratu- 
late John ; but Eoland received the con- 
gratulations on his behalf, and smilingly 
saved him from their well-meant attacks. 
" John is completely done up, and I'll not 
have him worried," he said to himseK. 
And so he kept everybody at bay, until 
finally the room was cleared, and then 
Mr. and Mrs. King came in, accom- 
panied by Kichard, and other of their 
children, to claim John to themselves. 
As he lay back in his chair, his face 
lighted up with pleasure at the sight 
of Kichard; but he made no effort to 
greet him, beyond feebly extending his 
hand. Kichard eagerly took it between 
his big palms, and stooping down to 
gaze in his young brother's face, sai4 
in great cojicem, — 
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'' John, my boy, you've overdone your- 
seK to-night. This sort o' work '11 
kill him, mother," he added, looking 
up into his mother's anxious face : " he 
mustn't do any more o' this. I can see 
that he's dead beat at this moment; 
and he haven't got the strength for all 
this hard work and excitement." 

** Yes : I've had strength for it, Eichard, 
John made an effort to say, ''and now 
it's done; and I'm more than thankful. 
I should like to know how much there 
is to go to the Cripples' Home." 

Dr. Meredith entered at that moment, 
and said, cheerily, — 

''That I can tell you, John; and a 
goodly sxmi I consider it, as the result of 
your first large effort. But really," he 
added, glancing more closel^Wi him in a 
professional way, " I think I must refrain 
from adding that I hope it won't be your 
last ; for if it drags you down in this way 
you must not make another such an effort. 
You look bleached, and utterly used up. 
Let me feel yoiir pulse." He drew out 
his watch, felt John's pulse^ and shook 
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his head. "No more talk to-night! You 
must go home as carefully as possible, 
and get to bed at once ; and I'll drop in 
early in the morning. You shall have 
our carriage ; it will be easier for you than 
the train ; and we will go home by train 
om'selves. Don't protest : it must be so. 
I was going to congratulate you upon the 
eflSciency of your choir ; but I'll wait till 
to-morrow. The "Hallelujah Chorus" 
was splendid." 

" Yes," responded John, with a sudden 
flush : "it made me think of the ten 
thousand times ten thousand, singing our 
Saviom-'s praises. What a chorus that 
will be for us all to hear, when we meet 
together up there ! The music of this 
poor world will seem nothing to it." 

"Hush!" said the doctor, raising his 
finger, wamingly. "Not another word 
now, John. I must command silence, 
and complete rest. Now, all get your 
wraps on, and we will be going. I will 
just mention that there will be nearly a 
hundred pounds for the Home." 

With a radiant smile on his wan face, 
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John rose, and allowed Koland to assist 
him to wrap up. He scarcely knew who 
was helping him; for he was just then 
reciilling the words of the Saviour to the 
woman who showed Him kindness : *^ She 
hath done what she could." And with 
a fervent prayer that God would accept 
this service from him, he seemed to hear, 
as a reply : '* He hath done what he 
could." And John felt satisfied, and 
supremely happy. 

The audience had quite dispersed now, 
and only a few officials lingered about; 
but as our party stepped out into the 
wide lobby leading to the chief entrance, 
where Dr. Meredith's carriage stood 
waiting, they noticed a young man stand- 
ing as if waiting for somebody. He was 
respectably dressed, but his hat was 
drawn low on his forehead; and when 
he had glanced at the approaching party, 
John leaning heavily on Eoland's arm in 
the forefront, he suddenly turned away, 
and became absorbed in an announce- 
ment on the wall. 

More heavily still John leaned on his 
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kind friend ; and when they reached the 
carriage he stood perfectly still, feeling 
unahle to attempt to enter it. Eoland 
looked down at him, and said, kindly, — 
'^ Let me lift you in, John." 
But, hearing the words, the stranger 
darted forward, saying, — 

** Let me lift him in, please, sir." 
That voice was changed since John 
last heard it, yet he recognized it ; and 
gazing up eagerly into the face which 
the hright lamp-light revealed, he uttered 
a cry of joy, and clung convulsively 
to the stranger, exclaiming, in a low 
voice, — 

'' Thank God ! Tom's come at last ! " 
In a moment there was wild excite- 
ment among the group, as one after 
another recognized the long-lost way- 
ward youth, whom they all knew so 
well. Tears of joy started to the eyes 
of father and mother as they eagerly 
embraced their son, who greeted them 
tenderly, while he stood supporting with 
one strong arm the drooping form of his 
youngest brother. 
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It was some time before they could 
all be restored to sufficient calmness to 
enter the carriage ; but at length Dr. 
Meredith, with repeated warnings to 
them to keep John quiet, got them all 
in, and Eichard on the box with the 
coachman, and off they went in the beau- 
tiful moonlight, the doctor saying, as 
they started, — 

'* I am sorry Tom didn't keep himseK 
out of sight just one day longer. This 
excitement will be bad for John, after 
what he has gone through to-night.'* 

"I think joy seldom kills," remarked 
Mrs. Meredith, quietly ; '* and perhaps 
the joy of having his long-lost brother 
to spend the Christmas at home may put 
new life into John." 

" I hope it may be so," responded the 
doctor. 

And then they walked the . short dis- 
tance to the station in silence, and were 
just in time to secure places in the special 
train for home. 

Meanwhile, Mr. and Mrs. King, with 
their children, were driving along across 
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the open country homewards. The land- 
scape was lighted up by the brilliant 
moonlight, so that distant objects could 
be seen almost as clearly as in daylight. 
John begged that one window might be 
left open; and as he sat with his back 
to the horses, to avoid the keen rush of 
frosty air, he looked out, with an eager 
expression in his eyes, upon the lovely 
scenes of hill and dale which they passed 
through ; and with a feeUng of exultant 
thankfulness in his heart because his 
fervent prayers for Tom were at length 
answered, and because it was against 
Tom's bosom that he now leaned, and 
they were Tom's arms which so tenderly 
supported him. 

He lay as still as if fast asleep; but 
his wide-open eyes showed his watching 
mother opposite, that thought, not sleep, 
was keeping him so quiet. His thoughts 
just then were too deep for words, even 
had he felt inclined and able to utter 
them; and so he remained silent and 
still to the end of the journey. 

It was Tom who Ufted him like a 
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baby from the carriage when at length 
it stopped at their humble door; and 
■with a rush of tears to his eyes at the 
sight of the dear old place to which he 
had been a stranger for so many long 
years, the young man stood looking up 
and down the familiar old street, while 
his father was imlocking the door. The 
Christmas- eve bells were ringing again ; 
and making an effort, John said,— 

"It seems that they're ringing to 
welcome you home, Tom." 

Tom could not reply, his heart was 
too full. And now the house-door was 
open, and the moonlight was flooding 
the room with silvery light when Tom 
entered; and finding everything just aB 
he had left it long ago, he gently placed 
his precious burden down on the old 
couch opposite the window. And now 
the greetings had to be gone through 
again ; and as the family gathered around 
the table for supper, Tom gave a brief 
account of himself, of his follies and 
sins, his repentance and sufferings, his 
struggles and triumphs ; John taking no 
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paxt in the conversation, but yet listen- 
ing intently, and with great inward joy, 
to the welcome story. And all the while 
the bells outside were pealing an accom- 
paniment to this old strain, "This thy 
brother was dead and is alive again ; he 
was lost and is found ! " 

Then presently they all knelt around 
the family-altar, and the white-haired 
father (who was not after all to go down 
to his grave sorrowing over a ruined 
son) gave thanks to God, in a voice 
tremulous with emotion, and praised 
the Lord for His goodness, and for His 
wonderful works to them. 

When they rose from their knees they 
say that John still lay with his eyes 
closed; but an expression of serenest 
happiness and content made his pale 
face beautiful to look upon. 

"I will go upstairs now, mother," he 
said, without imclosing his eyes. " Tom, 
will you please to carry me up ? You 
are so . strong and able : Richard is 
strong, too; but I must have Tom, to- 
night.'' 
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** All right, John," said Richard, 
pleasantly. I am only too glad to see 
you . together, and to see you get your 
heart's desire." 

^* Good-night, alll " said John, unclos- 
ing his eyes to look round on his beloved 
ones. *^Grod bless you all! I'm very 
tired; but I shall be better to-morrow. 
Good-night." 

When they reached the little moon- 
lighted bedroom where John was to 
sleep, his two big brothers occupying 
the same apartment, he said, — 

"You are come back to stay, aren't 
you, Tom ? " 

*' Yes : I want to work with father, if 
he'll let me." 

" Oh, I'm so glad 1 And you are come 
just at the right time, Tom, — just when 
they will need you most. Try to be a 
comfort and stay to them as long as they 
live : won't you, Tom ? " 

" I mean to," answered Tom, in a low 
voice. 

" I haven't been much help to them, 
I'm afraid," said John. " I had the will. 
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but not the power. Yet God has seen fit 
to spin out my poor, unprofitable life till 
you came back ; and now they won't feel 
my going so much as they would have 
done."^ 

"Your going? You are not going, — 
you mustn't go ! " exclaimed Tom, stricken 
with a sudden fear lest John should 
there and then slip away from his sight for 
ever. " Oh, John ! " he added, " what 
shall I do — what should we all do, if 
you left us ? " 

Mrs. King just then entered the room, 
and asked an explanation of these words 
which she had overheard. 

" John, my dear boy," she said, trying 
to smother her fears with reassuring 
words, "you are so tired and done up, 
that I'm sure you must feel like death. 
But now get off to sleep as quick as you 
can ; and after a good night's rest you'll 
feel a different creature.*' 

John kissed his mother tenderly, and 
she went downstairs again, Tom remain- 
ing beside John's bed. 

"I'd like to sit beside him till he's 
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off to sleep, mother," he said ; ** and 
then I'll come down and talk to Eichard 
a bit, though it is rather late." 

^' Good-night, Tom. Mind you try to 
comfort them," murmm-ed John, after a 
long silence. Tom thought he had fallen 
asleep. 

" Yes, dear old Johnny," he answered, 
recalling the language of their early 
days. ^' I'll do all I can for them. Go 
to sleep, and get rested. We'll all go 
to church together to-morrow, you know." 

There was another silence ; and pre- 
sently John murmured very slowly in a 
low voice, — 

"*And they sung a new song, Bless- 
ing, and honour, and glory, and power 
be imto the Lamb for ever ! ' " 

*^ Ah, dear lad! " said Tom to himself, 
holding his hand in a closer clasp, ''he's 
thinking of them beautiful things they 
sung to-night." 

But no : John was thinking of grander 
music than that, — of the glories of that 
new realm to which his soul was about 
to wing its joyous way. The sounds of 
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earth were to have no more charm for 
him, whose ears were now being opened 
to the subHme harmonies of the better 
land. The moonlight still shed its ra- 
diance across his little white bed; but 
it presently kissed the cold form of one 
who had left this world for the city 
which hath no need of sun or moon to 
lighten it, but of which the Lamb is 
the glorious light. 

Before the Christmas morning dawned 
upon the bereaved family their first bm^st 
of grief had subsided. Then, in a calmer 
and more resigned frame of mind, the 
parents stood and gazed upon the beau- 
tiful face of then- departed son . 

'^Well, dear lad," said the weeping 
mother, " he'll have a happy Christmas, 
and no mistake ! We must be resigned, 
Simon : it won't be for long that we shall 
be parted. The Lord was kind to give 
us such a treasure, even for a short time 
here : we're all of us the better for havin* 
had him amongst us, and see how he 
has drawn our hearts up towards the 
Lord. So now we've got a big hope of 
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meetin' again never more to be parted; 
and by God's bkssing everyone of us, 
even Tom, has been led to follow the 
Lord, through Him giving us this last 
and best of our dear children, who has 
been in every respect the flower of our 
Httle flock/' 



THE END. 
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Other Works by the same Author. 

ITALY TO TRANSITION. lUustrated by Official Documents 
the Papal Archives of the Revolted Legations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Twenty-sixth Edition, 

TBLHi TONGUE OP FIRE ; or, The True Power of Christianity. C 
8vo, doth elegant, p, 6d. Cheap Edition, cloth limp, i^. 6d, 

New Edition^ Eighty^mnth Thousand. 

THE SnOCESSFTTL MERCHANT : Sketches of the life od 

Samuel Budgett. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. Cheap Edition, ix. 6^'. 
- *( It b just the hook that parents are glad to be able to present to their ^vis." —Baptist, 

THE UO'07RN JOVE. A Series of the Collected Speeches of 
NoDO Crown 8vo^ 2s. 6ii, 

AT.T, ARE LIYING. Fourth Edition. Price &/. 

SHALL THE BIBLE LIE UNDER A BAN IN IND] 

Fourth Edition. Price id. 

PULL, FREE, AND PRESENT SALVATION. Twentj 

Thousand. One Penny. 

DID CHRIST DIE FOR ALLP OtL^^^^K^^ 
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NEW BOOKS AND NBTW EDITIONS 



Clieaf E£tim, U. 
THE DETHt'S CHAIN, BjftheAnthor of "Ginx'sBahy." Twenty 
tilth Thoutud, with Ulnstiatioiis by F. Baknakd and GOKDnM TKOHfsON. 
Crown 8vo, pric« \s. ; cloth limp, i.;. 6i/. ; cloth eztn, 2s. dd. 




By {he Author of " GinK^s Baby." 
LORD BANTAU. Crown Svo, cloth, price 53. ; Cheap Edition, doth. 



'tZTTLE fTODGFE. Cheap Edition, iflaSto.Vei,i!,W, 

■*, Paternoster Square, t,ondoti\ 4, ■Do'a*sa.\ ■B>\as«» ■»**»*„ 



PUBLISHED BY ^WILLIAM MUX-LAN & SON. 



FATAL DATS; or, FRANCE, EUROPE, and the SIXTEENTH 
MAY. By M. De LA Franche-Comte. Cro\vn 8vo, price 2j. 6d, 

*' Presenting a vivid portnuture of the domestic politics of Ynnc^.*' —Scotsman. 
** This able exposition of the present state of France and of Europe." — Liverpool Albion. 
" Since Victor Hugo's 'Napoleon the Little,' there has not been the equal of thiswoi 
trenchant criticism in French ^qX\\S.q&"— Northern Echo. 

THE DINNER BELL. A Gastronomic Manual, teaching the Mis 
how to rule a dainty and knifely Cuisine, and the Cook how to prepa 
great variety of dishes with economy. Edited by Fin Bec, Autho 
"The Epicure's Year Book," "The Book of Menus," "The Cuph 
Papers," etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, zs. 6d. 

GERMAN LOVE. A Tale. By Professor Max Muller. Small 
8yo, cloth el^;ant, price 5^. 

*' Is one of the loveliest love-stories ever written, exquisite in feeling and thought, and p 
in its literaiv form." — Cotigregationalist. 

** It b full of intense interest, and one of the best books of its kind we have ever met with 
leaves it with r^;ret" — Brighton Gazette, 

THE FINEST OP THE WHEAT; or, The Bread of Forgive 
By Mrs. Brock. Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, $s, 6ci, 




Churchman. 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND RITUALISM. 

the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. Demy 8vo, stiff wrapper, 
cloth boards, is, 6d, 

** The two Essays have won so much celebrity that there will be a general desire to poss 
handsome reprint in library form." — Liverpool Daily Post. 

FERGUSSON'S BROCHS. A Short Essay on the Age and Us< 
the BROCHS and the Rude Stone Monuments of the Orkney Isles and 
North of Scotland. By James Fergusson, D.C.L., F.R.S. Royal 
cloth, bevelled boards, price 3J. 6d, 

"The testimony of the relics is distinct and unequivocal both as to the absence of Scandinj 
and the presence of Celtic characteristics. They form a very important and remarkable gro 
untiquities entirely unknown out of Scotland." — Scotstnan. 

CHANGES in the Incidence of IMPERIAL TAXATIC 

and in the proportions borne by the Richer and Poorer Classes. By Will 
Holms, M.P. Paper cover, crown x6mo, price 6^. 

" It forms a neat volume, which will be read with interest" — North British Daily Mail, 

THE HUMAN MIND : A System of Mental Philosophy, for the Gen 
Reader. By James G. Murphy, LL.D., Belfast Crown 8vo, 346 
cloth, 5j. 

** He is always clear and interesting, and can teach admirably." — Morning Post. 
** His literary- style is neat, and, indeed, what may be called elegant." — ico^smowv. 



4, Paternoster Square, Lotidoti', W^ Tkora^^^^^^^"^^^^*^ 



B HEW BOOKS AND NE'W EDITIOHS 

■ Naa and OUapEdUUn, Revised. 

THE LITE OF DR. COOKE, BeUkst. By Professor FOKTEE, 
Author of " Giant Cities of Basfasn," etc. Cloth, with Steel Plate snd 
Woodcuts, J/. 
" The UTc of Dr. &»ke," uyi Lord Caiins, " wu a laijc pOTtiaD of ib« religiou u>d public 
hiitory of Irelaod for the lut balf-ccnLuryr"H 

Neui Editia it. 

NOTHINa BUT THE TRUTH. An Unpunished Picture rf the 
Effects of Intemperance. By William Gilbert, Aulhorof " De Profiindis," 
etc., etc. Small post 8vo, price 51., cloth elecajiL 
"Then wiu a charm wh[ch riveted the inierai of uie mdtr, and made him iiitepsdr 
■sxioiu M IbUow the narrative to its lad hiuei end. "- Goad Temflari Wntdhvimi. 



■ I ji"^"' ' ii'ii^Sai 



M7i> Ediiim. 
UTTIM NINETEEHTH-CENTURY CHIIJ),and other Stoiie 
/or ths Young. By LiSBETH G. Seg\)\n, SnoH -ftA. 810, price 31. bd 
Il lustrated. 
-f, Paternoster Square, London", *, Doty.»%al ■P^ae*. *«■«*» 



PUBLISHED ^Y WILLIAM MULLAN AND SON. 



George Macdonald, 

SXOTICS : A Translation of the Spiritual Songs of Novalis, the Hymn-B< 
of Luther, and other Poems from the German and Italian. By Geob 
Macdonald. Small 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 

** To all cultured lovers of spiritual songs and meditations, this little volume will prov 
treasure." — Edinburgh Daily Review. 

SCIENCE AND REVELATION : A Series of Lectures in Reph 
the Theories of Tyndall, Huxley, Darwin, Spencer, etc. Demy S 
cloth, 5j. 

" A series of tractates excellently printed, and produced in a style that would do credit to : 

house Very clearly and cleverly, as well as honestly, does each author proceed in 

review." — Publishers Circular, 

THE DOCTRINE OF ETERNAL PUNISHMENT Vi: 

DICATED AGAINST RECENT ATTACKS. By the Rev. Profes 
Watts, D.D., Belfast. Demy 8vo, sewed, is, 

" I cannot help saying how much I am impressed with the great ability, the candour, the so' 
philology, and the logical acumen that Dr. Watts has brought to bear on the discussion of 
profoundly difficult, and, after all, mysterious subject." — Dr. H. A. Boardman. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY LIFE AND TIMES : An Au 

biography. By the Rev. James Morgan, D.D., Belfast. With Sclecti< 

from his Journal, and a fine Steel Portrait. Demy 8vo, cloth, *js, 6d, 

** Eminently calculated to perpetuate the work of usefulness with which the name of Dr. Morj 
was identified during his lifetime, and serves greatly to enhance the dignity of a career for wh 
there has been no exact parallel since the foundation of Presbyterianism in Ireland." — North 
IVhig, 

LIFE OF THE REV. JOHN EDGAR, D.D., Professor of Theolc 
in the Assembly's College, Belfast. By W. D. Killen, D.D. Crown 8^ 
cloth, 3^. 6a^ 

" It is a delightful record of benevolent enterprise, by an ennobling Christianity, sustained 
the richest a^ most exalted eloquence, and carried on with the most unconquerable enei 
This choice volume ought to be in every household library throughout the United Kingdom. 
Z ondondet ry StandafU. 

THE PLAN OF THE HOUSE : A Catechism of Church Gove 
ment and Worship ; intended for the use of Sabbath Schools, etc. By 1 
Rev. J. E. Henry, M.A. Cloth, ii8 pp., %d, 

*' Gives in small space a large amount of valuable information on subjects of great importan< 
— Christian Banner. 

A SACRAMENTAL CATECHISM. For the Instruction of Perse 
seeking admission to the Sealing Ordinances of the "Church, By the R 
T. Y. Killen, Belfast. Fourth Edition, i^. 

"We could not imagine a better penny's-worth put into the hands of persons desirous of reali< 
their duties as Christians."— jff«/««a«. 

THE WESTMINSTER SHORTER CATECHISM. With 

Proofs arranged in Sections for Weekly Instruction, and having Hints for 
Teacher on the opposite page. By Jas. G. Murphy, LL.D., T.C.D. Pi 
2^., or without the ** Hints for Teacher," id. 

POEMS. By Mrs. Pfeiffer. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Some of these are, to our mind, among the fmest sotmeXs va \^\t \aoa®3a:g^r — S^to.iw« 



t* 
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THE TURKS IN EUROPE. Who are the Turks? What have th 
done? What is to be done with them ? By Edward A. Freeman, D.CJ 
LL.D. Demy 8vo, 64 pp., price 6d, 

BALDER THE BEAUTIFUL : A New Poem. By Robert Buchana 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 7^. 6d, 

" No terms of eulogy can well be too strong to employ in describing it. It is nnquestional 
the poet's masterpiece." 

Fifteenth Thousand, 

THE SHADOW ON THE CROSS: The Present Crisis of t 
Turkish Question. By Edward Jenkins, M.P. Price 6</. 

GLANCES AT INNER ENGLAND. By Edward Jenkins, M. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5^. 

Tenth Thousand, 

JANUS ; or the Double-faced Ministry. By Edward Jenkins, M.P. Priced 

"An eloquent arraignment of the Cabinet in regard to the management of the Russo-Tuiki 
difficulty." — Nortliampton Mercury. 
" Written with passages of a powerful and stirring; nature." — Salisbury youmal. 
" A clear, well- written pamphlet, and worth readmg." — Cambridge Express, 



THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN, and THE CHRISTIA! 

AND THE WORK OF LIFE. Two Addresses to Young Men and othe 
By Edward Jenkins, M.P. Cloth elegant, \s. 6d. 

" The lectures are forcibly written, and cannot be too widely read by the young men of t 
present day." — Literray World. 

"We heartily commend these thoughtful addresses to the attention of all Christian men. "—7 
Primitive Methodist. 

"Mr. Jenkins is brief, genial, direct, comprehensive. His book has a profound practi 
purpose, which is to show how Christianity should influence a political VS.^'^—jNoncottformist. 

M'CRIE'S LIFE OP JOHN KNOX. Containing niustrations 
the History of the Reformation in Scotland, with Biographical Notices of t 
Reformers. By Thomas M*Crie, D.D. New Edition, with a Memoir 
Dr. M*Crie, by Andrew Crichton, LL.D. 500 pp., cloth, bevell 
boards, 3^. ^. 
*'A classic of English literature, needing commendation to none." — Literary World, 

political library for the people. 

PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. By Sir Charles Wentwori 
Dilke, Bart., M.P. Demy Svo, price 6d, 

New Edition, Henry Kingsley^s Last Story, 

THE MYSTERY OP THE ISLAND: A Stirring Tale of Adve 
tures among the Horse Indians of Patagonia. By the late Henry Kingsle 
Crown Svo, y, 6d, 

STUDIES IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION AN 

HISTORY. By A. M. Fairbairn, M.A. Large post Svo, gs. 

** Written with a firm grasp of the subject, in a clear, vigorous style, often rising into eloquent 
these catholic papers deserve a hearty welcome, as a valuable contribution to the science 
religfion." — Pall Mall Gazette, Dec. 6, 1876. 

"Every portion of the book bears traces of vigorous orig^inal thinking and of strong individoalll 
and shows rare power of felicitous exposition.*'— Scotsman. 



-#, I^atemoster Square, Lotidoxi; 4» T^otv^^^ ^^»si^^^a»Ssl^^ 



PUBUSHED BY Vif. MULLAN & SON. 

THE SBLF-SUkDE MAN : An Autobkvraphy. By k: F. Von Kloi 
Edited, with it Sketch of his After life, By Max Jahn. Translated 
A. M. Christie. Two vols., demy 8vo, wiib portrait, zfk 
" A most fasdnating book."— Sahi'el Smiles, Author of " Self-Help." 
"W« are much miauken ir ifais autobiography does not nkc nnk u a ctasgic. Il 
iq^sterpiece of [ngoijous self-portnicure and graphic narrative. In its warmth and ouplic 
reminds us of Mr. Smiles' * Life of Stephenson/ with the lest of autobiography superaddet 
Saturday Rnrirai. 

BELL'S STANDAED ELOCUTIONIST. New and greatly 
larged Edition. 1878. Seventy-second Thousand, Strongly haJf-boun< 
red roan, clolh sides, v. &/, 

PATTERSON'S INTRODUCTION TO ZOOLOGY. 1' 

upwards of 350 Illustrations, and a Glossary of Scientiiic Terins. 
Robert Patterson, F.R.S. Thirty-sixth Thousand, 488 pp., half-bo 
in roan, 4^. 61/. 
" Mr. Patterson haj added to our siodi of jdenlific literature a book in a'hich are tombiiiei 
the essemials of elemeniary instruction, with the ease of a finished imCer, and even the eleg 
'^ and poetic style." — tfews Lettei, 




HELEN'S BABIES, with some Account of their Ways: Imp 
Crafty, Innocent, Angelic, Witching, Repulsive. Also a Partial Rec 
of their Actions during ten days of their Eiislence, By their Latest Vict 
Presentation Edition, Cloth elegant, is. 6d. 
Smiiatign. 
" Every one knows that there are hundreds of thousands of fathers and mothi 
eacK of whom possesses the best children that ever lived, 1 am, therefore, mo 
bya sense of the eternal fitness of things to Dedicate this little volume to 
THE PARENTS OP THE BEST CHILDREN IN THE WORL] 
with a reminder that it is considered the proper thiw^ fcn t.'wii. ■'^'maati.'wi-^ 
a book is dedicated to purchase and read a cop^." 

■4, Paternoster Square, London; 4, '^^■'^*%*^'*^*"*^''***^ 



12 NEW BOOKS AMD NEW EDITIONS 

STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

New Edition* Eighty'Seventh Thousand. 

BELL'S STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST. New and Enlarged 
Edition. Containing over 500 of the choicest extracts in the EnglisI] 
Language, with the Principles of Elocution fully stated. Strongly half-bound 
in roan, crown 8vo, 510 pp., 3;. 6^. 

" Has long been accepted and held as one of the best books on the subject.**— M B. Dail^ 
News. 

" Is strongly bound, and in every way fitted for the use of schools." — DttbUn Express, 

** This is the best book of the land."— Bookseller. 

*' Has richly deserved its wide popularity." — Standard. 

** Is a book so well known and so favourably spoken of that it would be almost a work (^ 
supererogation for ws to enlarge upon its merits." — Civil Setvice Gazette, 



BELL'S JUNIOR ELOCUTIONIST. Selections in Prose and Verse, 
suitable for Junior Classes. Sixth Thousand. 208 pp., cloth, 2j. 

"The selections are so good, they will attract the tyro tired of failure." — Freemeuis Joumal 
" We admire the selections made and the instructions given." — Schoohttasier. 

BELL'S LADIES' ELOCUTIONIST. A Class Book of Poetry, 
suitable for Young Ladies. With an introduction on the - Principles 0: 
Reading. 300 pp., cloth, 25, 6d. 

** Admirably adapted for ladies' schools." — Pudlis/iers' Circular. 

" Well worth the attention of those having charge of the education of girls." — Daily Review. 

" It is certainly the very best work of its kind that we have yet met with.'* — Irish Teachen 
Journal. 

*' The pieces chosen are from poets and thinkers, whose triumphs we all acknowledge, bu 
who are especially dear to the female mind." — Freeman* s Journal, 

KNOWLES' ELOCUTIONIST. A CoUection of Pieces in Pros( 
and Verse, with an Essay on **The Principles of Elocution," by Tame 
Sheridan Knowles. New Edition, with considerable additions.. Edite( 
by Robert Mullan. 418 pp., strongly half-bound in roan, jj. 6d, 

" Has long earned for itself a well- merited popularity." — Literary World, 
" This edition of a well-known work has been greatly enlarge<j[, and appears to have imdei 
^one a thorough revision. The selections are unusually copious, and have been made with rar 
judgment, and a taste educated and refined." — Ifish Teachers' Journal. 
" Thoroughly suited to school purposes." — Scotsman. 

MURRAY'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Abridged and Improved, b] 
the Rev. John Davis. Eighty-third Thousand. Cloth, 9^. 

'* Having reached its eighty-third thousand, we may fairly presume that this edition 
Murray has answered and is still answering its purpose as an accepted school book." — Bookseller 

MURRAY'S JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR. New Editiot 

Ninety-seventh Thousand. Cloth, 6d, 






It is admirably adapted for school purposes." — Irish Teachers* Joumal. 
This is a very useful little handbook." — PublisJiers' Circular. 



MANSON'S ENGLISH PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 

With a Key to the Pronunciation of Scripture Proper Names* Revised b] 
Rey. John Davis, A.M. 248 pp., cloth, \s, 

MANSON'S SPELLING BOOK. Revised and Corrected, ^th ai 
Improved Selection of Reading "Lessoxvs. \^ V^^ Otfi!Ci^%d» 

4, JPatemoster Square, l-ondoTi\ 4., TKstife%^ ^^as»^ ^a^^^i^ 



PUBLISHED BY ^WILLIAM MULLAN & SON. 

STANDARD EDUCATIONAL IVOR JCS^ continued, 

PATTERSON'S INTRODUCTION TO ZOOLOGY. 

upwards of 350 Illustrations, and a Glossary of Scientific Terms. 
Edition. Thirty-sixth Thousand. 488 pp., 4J. 6d, 

** Mr. Patterson has added to our stock of scientific literature a book in which are combl 
the essentials of elementary instruction, with the ease of a finished ^\Titer, and even the el< 
of an imag^inative and poetic ztyXt.** —Belfctsl News'Letter. 

PATTERSON'S FIRST STEPS TO ZOOLOGY. Fifth Ed 

With upwards of 230 Illustrations. 244 pp., 2j. 6^. 

" Is remarkable for the clearness of its style and simplicity of its language." — Pro and Cc 
•* Carefully and clearly written, and quite in accordance with Uie latest discoveries : 
interesting science." — Nation, 

PATTERSON'S ZOOLOGICAL DIAGRAMS. 29 by 24 in 

Sheet I — Invertebrate Animals, 56 Illustrations, is. Sheet 2 — ^Verte 
Animals, 31 Illustrations, is, 

RUDDIMAN'S RUDIMENTS OP THE LATIN TONGl 

or, a Plain and Easy Introduction to Latin Grammar. Revised and Corre 
132 pp., cloth, I J. 

HODGES' CHEMISTRY: The First Book of Chemistry in its ap; 
tion to Agriculture. By J. F. Hodges, M.D., Public Analyst for Bi 
Fourteenth Thousand. 206 pp., 2s, 



SCIENCE MANUALS. 

Intended to serve as Elementary Text -Books of Science, which shall be at 
popular and accurate. The Authors have throughout aimed at combining 
plicity with fulness, and at placing before the student a complete outline of 
subject, giving due prominence to the most important portions. While the : 
is cheaper than any other of a similar character, no expense has been spar 
binding, illustrations, etc., to make it one of the best and most complete. 

The Following are Ready : — 

1. GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION, Part I.-First Bo< 

Euclid and Mensuration of Rectilineal Figures. By \V. J. Browne, M 
Inspector of National Schools. 72 pp., strongly bound in cloth, price 6 

*' At once simple and philosophical, we can heartily commend it for beginners." — Standan 

** Few, if any, really important points have been left untouched, and the great vari 
Exercises will supply a want hitherto much felt " — Derby Mercury. 

"Very creditably got up, and thoroughly suited to its purpose. . . . ,"— Gww* 
Chronicle. 

"This little work is carefully arranged, and will supply a very handy book for elem« 
teaching " — Glasgow News. 

2. ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. Part I.— Definitions, Sunple K 
Elementary Formulse, and easy Simple Equations. By George Pob 
M.A., Head Master, Coleraine Model School. 68 pp., cloth, price 6d. 

"An excellent little book. .... We heartily commend it as one of the very best 
kind." — Educational Reporter. 

"Takes great pains to make the symbols cleai\Y wtv^ex^ocA. "Wvt!. «rktos«s» «s*.^' 
hroughout, and special provision is made for home ■wotV."— ScKoobnoster, ^^^^^_ 

4, Paternoster Square, Londoxv ; 4^ 'Owxe^^^ ^\»s:»^ ^ 
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SCIENCE MANUALS-HSonHnued. 

3. GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION. Part IL-Second 

Book of Euclid and Mensuration of Cirde, Zone, Ellipse, and Sur&ce d 
Solids. By W. J. Browne, M^ 6o pp., cloth, price &/. 

"This b one of the best books of the kind we have ever seen .... amply accomplisbies its 
purpose." — Educational Register. 

"The elements of Geometry and Mensuration, in a convenient form, for schools, and in parti 
graduated to suit the different stases of instructioii.'' — Literury World. 

*'A welcome addition to a subject which fmr mathematical iCyros presents many obstacles in 
its study. Will supply a want hitherto much felt** — Birmingham Morning Nerus, 

4. BOTANY FOR SCHOOLS. Embracing the Structure, Classifi- 

cation, and Description of Plants. By W. J. Browne, M. A. 8o pp., cloth, 
with numerous Illustrations, price %d, 

"The morphological and structural portion is so well done as to render the bookof|;TeatQse 
to the beginner. Indeed, we do not know of any purely elementary work in which this part h 
more satisfactory. The illustrations are very kqoA. and serviceable." — Natttre. 

"A nicely got up little volume. It deals principally with structtual Botany, but gives an 
outline with useful brief descriptions of classificatory Botany as well." — Science Gossip. 

"Clearly written and full of information. The illustrations are very good. Altogether a 
well-written and cheap little book." — Schoolmeuter, 

f^ This volume has been sanctioned hy the Comniissiofters of National Education. 

5. ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. Part II.— Greatest Common Measure, 

Least Common Multiple, Formulie, Fractions, Involution, Evolution, etc 
8o pp., cloth, price %d. 

6. MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. For Schools and 

Science Classes. By George Porter, M.A. 56 pp., cloth, price &/. 

OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 



RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 

The following series of admirable Lectures have recently been issued. 

Demy ^vo. Price 4^. each, 

SCIENCE AND REVELATION : Their Distmctive Provmces. With 
a Review of the Theories of Tyndall, Huxley, Darwin, and Herbert 
Spencer. By Rev. Professor Porter, Author of " Giant Cities of Baian," 
** Murray's Handbooks to Syria," etc. 4^. 

** Written with trenchant power and ability, and affords convincing proof that he is master oi 
the subject." — Down Recorder, 

DESIGN IN THE STRUCTURE AND FERTILIZATION 

OF PLANTS A PROOF OF THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. With 13 
Illustrations. By Dr. MooRE, Glasnevm, Dublin. Price 4^/. 
** May be recommended for the information it oaav^ys.** —Gardener^ Chronicle. 

AN EXAMINATION OF HERBERT SPENCER'S BIO 

LOGICAL HYPOTHESIS. By Rev. Professor Watts, Author ol 
** Atomism," etc. Price 4//, 

"In the work before us the learned Professor carefully examines the conclusions of Mr. 
Spencer, shows bow unhappy are many of Vus axsomvaxsi., axwi <»9aM& his sophisms/'— A"^^ 

4, JPatemoster Square, X-ondoTi\ ^, Tfcot^ft%^^^aL^^^e^^ 



PUBLISHED BY ^WILLIAM MULL AN & SONi 15 
RELIGION AND SCIENCE— continued, 

DBS DOCTRINE OF AN IMPERSONAL GOD IN ITS 

EFFECTS ON MORALITY AND RELIGION. By the Rev. W. Todd 

Martin, M. A., Newtownards. 4^. 

lore we have thirty-two pages of close reasoning, carrying on the war to the enemy's gates, 
convincing the unprejudicMl of the futility, as well as the wickedness and misery, of such 
fr—Publishtrs* Ctrfular. 

;RACLES AND TROPHECY : Direct Proofs that the Bible is a 
Revelation from God. By Rev. A. C. Murphy, MA., Londonderry. 
Price 4//. 

flas ably treated the question, and given a treatise which, in a small compass, embraces the 
* points requisite to sustain Biblical truth and refute materialistic philosophy." — Derry 
MUird. 

AYER IN RELATION TO NATURAL LAW. By Rev. 

Professor Wallace, Author of "Representative Responsibility," etc. 
Price 4//. 

Dne of the most thoughtful and scholarly discourses we have read for some time." — The 
ness, 

^N'S RESPONSIBILITY FOR HIS BELIEF. By Rev. 
John Macnaughtan, Belfast. Price 4//. 

IE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF CHRIST AN EVI- 
DENCE OF THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. John 
Moran, Belmont. Price 4^. 

m ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE BIBLE A PROOF OF 

ITS DIVINE ORIGIN. By Rev. William Magill, Cork, Moderator 

of General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. Price 4^. 

A very valuable series of argumentative tracts . . . ^ which we commend most cordially 
he calm and dispassionate perusal of all honest inquirers after truth ... as sound, 
cxJ, and, to our mmds, unanswerable appeals to our reasoning faculties." — TAe Standard, 

?OMISM : I^r* Tyndall's Atomic Theory of the Universe Examined and 
Refkted. By the Rev. Professor Watts, D.D. New Edition. Tenth 
Thousand. Price 4^. 

An admirable and well-reasoned discourse." — Preachers* Lantern. 

LYIN ; or, The Bible Wine Question. Testimony of Scripture, of the Rabbis, 

and of Bible Lands against recent Sacramentarian Innovations. By Professor 
Watts. Price 6d. 

lEOLOGICAL COLLEGES: Their Place and Influence in the 
Church and in the World. Being the Opening Lecture of the Assembly's 
College, Belfast, Session 1874-5. By J. L. Porter, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Criticism. Price 4^. 

;<STER TENANT-RIOHT : An Historic and Economic Sketch. By 
W. D. Henderson, Belfast. To which is added, a Letter to Tht Ti\M.%^ 
by the Right Hon. Lord Waveney. Pncfc tfi, 

, P&temoster Square, I^ndon \ 4, TyiTv^^a^^^^^^^"^"^^^ 
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A NOVEL TEMPERANCE TALE, 
Br tha Astliar of "Helan'* BaUm." 

THE BARTON EXPERIMENT. 
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